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Where working together is everything 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s the aim of the Bell System 

that anyone anywhere in the coun- 

try can pick up a telephone and 

talk to anyone anywhere else clearly and 
without delay. That is the meaning of 
universal service. To provide it, the means 
of telephoning must be uniformly good. 
Each of the 24 operating companies of 
the Bell System has full access to all the 
improvements and methods that are con- 
tinually being made. 

There are 5000 workers on the staffs of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Bell Laboratories whose 
sole occupation is to develop constantly 
improving methods and equipment for the 
350,000 employees of the Bell System to 


use in serving the public. The re- 

sults of the efforts are evident, not 

only in the extension of telephone 
service across the Atlantic, but in the con- 
stantly improving local and long distance 
service at home. 

The very nature of the telephone busi- 
ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its responsibility 
for a nation-wide telephone service as a 
public trust. 

It is fundamental in the policy of the 
Company that all earnings after regular 
dividends anda surplus for financial security 
be used to give more and better service to 
the public. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation. 
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“ENATOR BORAH’S ANNOUNCEMENT at the Good- 

Will Conference in New York that he will do nothing to 
lock the passage of the bill for fifteen additional cruisers, 
but will vote for it if thereby the ratification of the Kellogg 
Pact can be expedited, is, we fear, characteristic. He knows 
that the navy bill is uncalled-for and indefensible; that it 
makes for war and not for peace. If he has read the news- 
papers, he has learned that in about every country in Eu- 
rope we are called hypocrites because we offer the Kellogg 
Pact to renounce war and then go on building more cruisers. 
‘And it is unescapable,” Edwin L. James cables to the New 
York Times, “that the [European] critics refer to the Kel- 
ogg Pact with the question: ‘If there is not going to be any 
more war, what will you do with your new warships?’” 
Why Senator Borah cannot see that the passing of the navy 
ill will mean that no one in Europe will take any stock in 
the Kellogg Pact is beyond us. But, just as his ardent sup- 
port of Hoover after denouncing him as a man unfit to be 
trusted with the expenditure of $100,000,000 of government 
money is attributable to his desire to get the pact ratified, 
so now he is willing apparently to throw everything over- 
board in order to get something which will have no value if 
there are more speeches like that of Mr. Coolidge on Armis- 

Day and we engage in a naval-building race against 
England. It is a melancholy picture of compromise which 


he presents. 
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VFINHE SIMPLE TRUTH is that every cruiser we build 
from now on is built against England. No one in 
Washington believes anything else, for there is no othe 


navy to rival ours. Germany has none; neither has Russia 


nor China. Italy’s is negligible, and no one is so silly as to 
assert that France’s navy could possibly attack us The 
Japanese “menace” has faded out of the prints ever since 
the Washington Conference limited Japan's strength to the 


ratio of three to our five. There remains only England 
Against her we build and ayvainst her onls Why pretend 
anything else? The General Navy Board’s plans are obvi 
ously based on war with England. How else could they pos 
sibly be justified ? 
for the English-Speaking Union, and every other oryaniza 
tion that exists to bring about better 
England and the United States, to make it 


This is the simple fact. Now is the time 


understanding hetweer 


ACCO AND VANZETTI are Tom Moone 

lives, after twelve years in a California prison. Ths 
judge who tried him, 
sands of his fellow-citizens, all believe that neither he nor 
Warren Billings committed the crime for which they ar: 
now serving life sentences. That the 
in jail is another instance of the vast abyss between jus 
and the law, the progress of the courts 
national committee is being formed under the auspices and 
with the approval of Dr. Harry F. Ward, Professor John 
Dewey, Clarence Darrow, Professor Jerome Davis, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Sinclair Lewis, Norman Hapgood, Inez 
Haynes Irwin, and others. The plan is to set the facts 
Mooney’s and Billings’s innocence—and they are 
substantiated—before Governor C. C. Young of Ca 
and President-elect Hoover. Mr. Hoover has only to 


at granted; 


dead sut 


the jury which convicted him. thou 


two men still languish 


and reality. Now a 


about 


lifornia 
ask for 
Mooney’s pardon, it is thought, to have his reque 
and if he examines the documents already prepared, he can- 
not fail to ask. Mooney has declared that he will not accept 
parole, on the ground that it would imp! 
guilt. He asks unconditional pardon for a crime not com- 
mitted. This is the least, and indeed the only recompense 
the State of California can make to a man jailed unjustly 
for twelve long years. But it is not too much to ask, and 
one can only wish the new committee success in achieving it 


admission of 


ULNESS AND UNIMPORTANCE have become the 
D predominating characteristics of recent conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor, and this year’s ses 
sion at New Orleans has been no exception to the rule. The 
convention is made up largely of paid officials who pass 
resolutions year by year in favor of the organization of 
American industry and then forget them. Two years ago at 
Detroit a ringing resolution pledged the federation to the 
organization of automobile workers, but no real drive for 
organization took place and no industrial union was con- 
structed to cement the quarreling craft unions of the metal 
industries. For several years the workers in Southern cot- 
ton mills, who work the longest hours and receive the lowest 
wages in American manufacturing, have been almost wholly 
neglected. The last year has witnessed the ruin of the 
bituminous section of the United Mine Workers—once the 








be Daten 
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glorious vanguard of the American labor movement—the 
partial ruin of the unions in the ladies’ garment and fur 
trades, and the evaporation of the remnant of organization 
which followed the Passaic strike. These disasters are 
largely due to the overwhelming power and ruthlessness of 
American employers, and to a much smaller degree to Com- 
munist dissension, but no honest friend of the labor move- 
ment can fail to place much of the blame on the inept and 
timid leadership of the American Federation of Labor. 
Never did our labor movement show more plainly the need 
of a rebirth of militancy and intelligence. 


r IS A NOTEWORTHY resolution that the American 
[ Newspaper Publishers’ Association recently passed at 
its convention, condemning the action of the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota in enjoining the publication of the Saturday 
Press. It recalls that the Saturday Press was enjoined from 
publication after it had printed articles exposing vice and 
gambling in Minneapolis and alleging inactivity and conniv- 
ance on the part of police and public officials. This injunc- 
tion—as The Nation of August 22 recorded—was obtained 
by the Hennepin County Attorney, one of the persons who 
had been criticized by the newspaper, the official acting un- 
der authority of a law passed by the Minnesota Legislature 
in 1925 which provides that the courts may enjoin the future 
publication of any newspaper which they deem malicious or 
Under this law, of course, the Saturday Press 
was denied a trial by jury; the judge alone heard the evi- 
dence and issued the injunction. Such procedure, says the 
A. N. P. A. resolution, “if permitted to stand, will render all 
guaranties of free speech valueless in Minnesota, and such 
choking of thought and expression can be extended further 
if not checked.” The resolution further brands the law as a 
“deadly attack upon our institutions and government” and 
calls upon “all free and loyal Americans to demand the 
restoration of the right of free speech. . . . The ideals upon 
which our nation is founded are still vital and necessary, 
and if we are to retain what our forefathers have trans- 
mitted to us, freedom of speech and freedom of thought 
must be preserved.” The Minnesota law is the first of its 
kind in the United States, and we shall watch with interest 
the outcome of the appeal taken to the United States 
Supreme Court by the American Civil Liberties Union. 


defamatory. 


FYNHE RIGHT OF COLLEGE PROFESSORS to state 
their political preferences in public without concealing 
their official titles is involved in a bitter controversy at the 
University of California between President W. W. Camp- 
bell and several important faculty members, Shortly before 
the election, the Smith-for-President Club of Berkeley held 
a meeting in the Berkeley High School and sent a public 
telecram of good wishes te Governor Smith with the names 
and titles of forty-eight teachers from the University of 
California attached. The telegram did not purport in any 
way to represent university action, but President Campbell 
without asking these teachers for their version of the af- 
fair attacked them in a letter to the press because they 
allowed their university titles to be appended to their 
names. Eleven of these teachers in a public reply declared: 
It is impossible for a university professor or adminis- 
trator to separate himself from his title. If that title is 
used in public, it is not fair to say that he is “capitalizing 
his connection with the university for the purpose of pro- 


mulgating his views.” . To demand that he take means 


to instruct newspaper reporters or secretaries or officer. 
of meetings or clubs, political or otherwise, that his ¢:: 
must not be used requires the impossible and denies th, 
freedom which Mr. Campbell declares that he recognize 


We are glad that these eleven professors had the courag: - 
attack President Campbell publicly and to defend their ¢;, 
stitutional rights against a college president who has »:.; 
his official position to support such reactionary measyr 
as compulsory military training. We also congratulate :; 
editors of the Daily Californian, the student paper of : 
university, who flatly condemned the action of 


president in a leading editorial. 


S COMMUNISM BECOMING RESPECTABLE? 

courts of the city of Los Angeles seem to think . 
Some weeks ago seven Communists soliciting funds for :}; 
National Miners’ Relief Committee were arrested 
Hollywood section, charged with soliciting alms with... 
first filing a notice of intention. Their attorney pointe 
out that the ordinance under which the arrests were m3: 
applied only to “charitable corporations or association: 
and that the Supreme Court of California had defined s 
associations as “organizations for the general public voo: 
It had held that certain organizations similar to the Y. } 
C. A. were too particular in their appeal to be counted « 
“charitable.” The attorney for the Communists called ¢:: 
attention of the judge to this decision, but the judge foun; 
all seven guilty, obviously accepting the Workers’ Party 2: 
an “organization for the general public good”—a long st:- 
for a California court to take. 


F THE WORLD ever reaches prohibition it will not »: 

by a straight line. The issue must be fought over ani 
experimented with for many years on scores of fronts. In; 
burst of zeal following the World War the Canadian Prvv. 
inces generally established dry regimes, but one by one t 
have since returned, in part at least, to allegiance to Joh 
Barleycorn. Somewhat the same thing has happened : 
New Zealand. A quarter of a century ago New Zealani 
had an excellent local-option law under which the countr 
was divided into districts, each empowered to establish i: 
own liquor policy. Under this system New Zealand wx 
gradually drying up. Not fast enough, however, for th: 
ultra Drys, who demanded a uniform national policy. Dur. 
ing the World War prohibition was accepted, only to & 
defeated soon after by the vote of the returned soldiers. |: 
1925 the Dominion again decreed prohibition as the resu! 
of a referendum, but another popular vote has just bee 
taken in which a licensing system has been voted in by: 
majority of 100,000. What next? 


NCOURAGED BY A SWEEPING VICTORY in th 


municipal elections and the Ashton by-election, th 


British Labor Party is pressing its campaign for success # 
In the 
Labor candidates, who included 4). 


the next general election with renewed confidence. 
municipal elections the 
women, made a net gain of 111 seats in city councils outsid 
of London and 77 seats in the metropolis, carrying 180 

the women to victory. 


ammunition for attack, and the party’s leaders are not slo’ 





In the 51 Parliamentary by-election 
since the last general election Labor has made a net ga” 
of eight seats and the Conservatives have lost ten. It = 
evident that the existing poverty and unemployment "= 
Great Britain are providing the Labor Party with excellet: 
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n realizing their advantage. 


xonomic conditions in September, 1928, as contrasted wit! 
‘he same month in 1927: 


Unemployment has increased by 2.2 per cent, coal pro- 
duction has decreased by an average of 200,000 tons weekly, 
iron production has decreased by 88,000 tons for the month, 
steel production has decreased by 58,000 tons for the month, 
exports have decreased by £5,200,000 for the month, ship- 
ping freights have decreased by 8 per cent, railway receipts 
have decreased by £140,000 a week! 

But stock exchange security values have increased by 
4.4 points, having risen to 126.3, on the basis of a December, 
1921, index figure of 100, and wagés have decreased by 
£174,300 a week. 


OF thd 4 Government which came into power on its promise to 
nt restore prosperity is gravely embarrassed by this type of 
attack. Incidentally in another part of the British Empire 

Olnte on November 17 Labor scored substantial gains in the form 
‘Macq of a half-dozen seats in the Australian Parliament. The 
Australian elections, however, did not disturb the National- 

1 su ist majority and Premier Stanley Bruce returns to power. 


‘<M reyHE MOST POPULAR MAN in Argentina, Hipolito 
ted a Irigoyen, has been inaugurated again as President— 
d thei otter a six-year lapse. Twice, in spite of opposition from 
aristocratic circles, he has been swept into office on over- 
whelming majorities. Irigoyen, formerly a teacher of psy- 
2 SME chology and sociology in the University of La Plata, became 
a powerful political factor because he was the friend of 
labor. The crowd loves him, and turns into legend the baek- 


Ot OM round of his strange, reticent, more than austere, mili- 
slings. tantly simple personality. During his first term he made a 
Bs, practice of keeping one door of the presidential Pink House 
a —which corresponds to our White House—always open to 
a anybody with a cause or a grievance; and he himself pre- 
“, . ierred this door. The first time he entered the Pink House 
. ‘@ it was on the shoulders of voters, and he would have been 
a carried there again had he not raced through the crowd to 
a avoid a triumphal display. Throughout his life he has been 
wt a thorn in the side of the classes that have usually elected 


presidents who are social ornaments. Even now, he is the 
r th e ° ° 

cause of a schism in the Argentine Congress. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies is with him enthusiastically, the Senate bit- 


‘ “Bg ter against him. The first official act of his second term 
* “BR was to decree an eight-hour day for government employees; 
. fg vext he hopes to nationalize Argentinian oil lands, 


we HE DEATH OF LALA LAJPAT RAI in Lahore on No- 

vember 17 comes at a singularly inopportune moment 
for the cause of the Indian Nationalists, if any moment may 
be conceived of as less opportune than another for the loss of 
30 valuable a leader. He was the author of the resolution 
calling for the boycotting of the Simon Commission during 
its visit to India and took part in the demonstration against 
the delegation upon its arrival on October 30. His leader- 
ship will be especially missed, therefore, in the critical days 
immediately ahead, for he was practical as well as inspired, 
not merely dreaming of native rights but working for them 
with an abundance of common sense. Trained as a lawyer, 
Lajpat Rai was a leader of the Nationalist uprisings in the 
Punjab in 1907, for which he was imprisoned. Later he 
went abroad, living in New York City for some time during 
and after the World War and contributing to The Nation 


In a recent broadside from 
-he Labor Press Service is this challenging summary of 





and other periodicals 
his 


in behalf of home rule for India. Upon 
return to India he resumed agitation, and in 1922 he was 


again imprisoned, this time with great injury to his health 


7. SYMPHONIES, six hundred and three songs, end 


less chamber-music pieces—these are some of thi 


achievements of Franz Schubert, who died, at thirty-one, a 


h a) death 


is being commemorated all over the 


failure, quite unappreciated by his time. Today, 
one hundred years ayo 
world and we are espe ially happy to record the fact that 
the United States is takiny the lead in the celebration. Not 
until 1843 was there a 
works in America—the A Minor Quartet, opus 29. Now 
his imperishable memory is being utilized to create a four 


; 


erformance of one of Schubert’: 


dation in the United States which will make it possible f 
promising artists to be heard by audiences of yvenuine m 
cal understanding. Heresy though it be, we still prefer t 
melodies of Schubert, Schumann, and other yreat men of the 
romantic school to any modernist we have yet to hear. W 
consider the world infinitely enriched by the author of 
exquisite “Unfinished Symphony,” “The Erlking,” and “1 
Wanderer,” and so we print this humble tribute to the yreat 
Austrian who, like Schumann, lived briefly 

world enormously. 


but enriched the 


IGRID UNDSET and Henri Bergson have just been 
S awarded Nobe! prizes for literature, that given to Berg 
son having been held over from last year. Few people will 
be inclined to quarrel] violently with these awards, but few 
will feel that there was anything 
choices made. Mme Undset is not unknown in England or 
America but it is doubtful if any committee outside of Sean- 
dinavia would have thought of her as the most distinguished 
of the living writers who have not yet received the Nobel 
Prize. Bergson has been the recipient of many honors and 
he is probably less highly regarded at the present time than 
in the years when his championship of “intuition” created a 
popular sensation. Other awards went as follows: To Pro 
fessors Heinrich Wieland and Adolph Windaus for chem- 
istry; to Dr. Charles Nicoll for medicine. 
has not yet been awarded. 


inevitable about the 


The peace prize 


HE LATEST ORGANIZATION to appeal! to the joining 

instinct of the American public is the Book League, 
younger brother to the Book-of-the-Month Club and the Lit- 
erary Guild and several lesser fry in the same family. The 
League offers certain novel privileges to those who become 
members. In addition to twelve new paper-bound books a 
year, it promises twelve cloth-bound reprints of important 
old books. The new books will be in magazine form, and 
following the text a literary magazine containing book re- 
views and notes will be included. If the prospective sub- 
scriber should look dubiously at the pale-brick paper covers 
of these volumes he will perhaps be solaced by the prospect 
of having the set bound together at the close of the year. 
At any rate the booksellers are likely to consider this method 
of distribution a less alarming form of competition than 
those offered by the older organizations. On the editorial 
board of the Book League are the following persons: Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Van Wyck Brooks, Gamaliel Bradford, 
Hamilton Holt, and Edwin E, Slosson. Frank L. Polk is an 
advisory editor, and the managing editor is Isaac Don 
Levine. The League’s first book, appearing this month, is 
“Zola” by Matthew Josephson. 
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Mr. Coolidge Plays with Fire 


OT in years has any American President made so 
| \ dangerous and so provocative a speech as did Presi- 

dent Coolidge on Armistice Day. The very hour 
which, out of consideration for the dead in France, should 
surely have been devoted to the preaching of good-will 
among all nations, the President picked out to devote to an 
attack—upon the Germans? Not at all. Upon our Allies 
in the World War; those whom we so solemnly assured in 
war days were bound to us by indissoluble bonds cemented 
by our joint bloodshed in France. The White House has 
since inspired press statements that the President has been 
delighted by the floods of approving telegrams and letters 
which have reached him since he made his speech. Un- 
doubtedly the Anglophobes, our militarists and jingoes of 
every description, have applauded the President. As a re- 
sult the Washington correspondents assert that the imme- 
diate passage by the Senate of the bill for fifteen more 
cruisers is assured. That may be, but it is also a fact that 
an amazingly vigorous chorus of disapproval of the Presi- 
dent’s outburst went up the minute it was printed. 

Among those who protested in New York were the 
Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Rabbi Wise, Nicholas Murray Butler, who declared that the 
President’s policy was “wicked,” Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
and others in the Good-Will Conference for Peace which was 
taking place in New York just at that moment. The indig- 


nation of these speakers was doubtless heightened by the 
fact that the day after the President’s speech appeared in 
the press the new program of the General Board of the 


largely founded, as Dr. Butler said, “on profes- 
sional vanity’—appeared in the press. It is a repetition 
of its familiar demand for a navy second to none. Not, it 
is true, to be created overnight, but none the less as the 
definitive object of our naval policy. It is once more ex- 
plained, as President Coolidge declared, that this is not the 
beginning of a great naval competition. That merely recalls 
to us the fact that on a certain occasion some twenty years 
ago the Kaiser of Germany similarly asserted that his naval 
program was based on needs and not on any attempt to rival 
Great Britain. “The German fleet,” said he, “is not built 
against anyone, and therefore not against England, but 
according to our necessity.”” They are all alike, these mili- 
tarists; they talk alike no matter what happens, and now 
as in 1908 they are pointing the way to future hostilities. 
Yet we are assured by a section of the daily press that 
President Coolidge merits all praise for telling the Allies 
that we shall tolerate no more nonsense from them. 

To this we reply that that sort of spread-eagleism and 
saber-rattling is the devil’s own work. It is sowing dragons’ 
teeth which can yield only one crop. What has been the 
retort from Europe? The Italian press denied the truth of 
Mr. Coolidge’s statement that we lost heavily by the war 
and unanimously declared that his words were the expres- 
sion of an economic imperialism dangerous to the whole 
world. A London correspondent of the New York Times 
reports that British anger is rising; that the public resents 
the choice of Armistice Day as the occasion for justifying 
further American naval expenditure and for lecturing down 
to the Europeans from Mr. Coolidge’s high attitude of holy 


Navy 


moral superiority. Lord Birkenhead is, of course, among 
the first to say: “So far as England is concerned, I am no: 
sure that we especially required it”’—the “it” being th, 
Presidential advice to European countries. The pre: 
of England teems with letters of protest. Half the pape; 
of Germany write against the speech and its implications: 
the other half welcomes it because of the drubbing given: 
England and France. As for the French press, it dwells 
naturally, on that lack of logic and consistency in the speee) 
itself upon which we touched in our issue of last week 
French dailies deny that the President has a right to indie: 
a whole continent. They question his facts and contras 
his speech with Mr. Kellogg’s extraordinary statement that 
there are no reservations to the promise of the Powers ty 
fight no more and that we shall assume no responsibility 
to enforce observance of the Pact of Paris. That the Presi. 
dent’s figures as to naval construction are wrong is cor. 
tended by the London Daily News, the Datly Telegraph, ané 
other newspapers. The Daily Herald, representing Labor, 
solemnly declares: “Despite all reassuring phrases, al! the 
elements of an Anglo-American conflict are present.” 

Now we are well aware that there was a great dea! 
of bluff in the President’s speech. He unquestionably wished 
to make it clear to Europe once more that we shal! not 
weaken in our determination to exact every cent of th 
money coming to us under the debt settlements, or demanded 
by us where there is no settlement as yet. We are aware 
also that the President thinks that by threatening to build 
the additional cruisers he can bring pressure to bear toward 
that further limitation of navies for which he again pleads 
in this mentally chaotic utterance of his. But this is the 
stupidest kind of diplomacy. It is a mere following of the 
example of Woodrow Wilson when in a speech in St. Louis 
he demanded “incomparably the greatest navy in the world” 
if our Allies and enemies abroad did not do what we wished. 
It is the reverse of statesmanship because it is playing with 
fire. It stiffens the backs of the imperialists in every coun: 
try; it gives them the very weapon they need to hold out 
against further limitation of armaments, and it inflame: 
the big-army-and-navy jingoes at Washington. Alread 
Congressman Britten, chairman of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, has followed Mr. Coolidge in an attack upon 
Great Britain and France in which, with characteristic 
American self-satisfaction and self-glorification, he declares 
that “the true basis of American statesmanship is honesty 
of purpose coupled with frank, open expression of opinion, 
while the very heart of the European diplomacy is the art 
of deception, the soul of trickery.” 

If the public opinion of the United States does not 
speak out promptly, our relations with Europe and Great 
Britain will be worse than at any time since our unfortv- 
nate participation in the quarrels of Europe. We do not 
deny a certain amount of provocation to Mr. Coolidge, for 
we have criticized in our columns the stupidity, the folly, 
and the underhandedness of the Franco-British naval agree 
ment. But the thing to do is not now to threaten and berate 
and lecture those involved, but to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters lest we find ourselves far along the road to an Ang! 
American conflict. 
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An Ugly Sea Tragedy 


N a storm-tormented sea littered with the wreckage 
O of a once great steamship, where living persons 
clung desperately to floating jetsam and dead bodies 
aated unheeded, a Negro quartermaster with the memora- 
ble name of Lionel Licorish found himself in a boat with an 
njured fireman—and no oars. The quartermaster jumped 
verboard, swam to a capsized lifeboat, got a pair of oars, 
and then swam back to his own craft. He then rowed about 
ymid the wreckage, picking up a score of those fighting 
‘or life in the water. In that same engulfing sea Paul A. 
Dana found himself near a stewardess, Mrs. Clara Ball, 
when their lifeboat—which had had a hole stove in it— 
vapsized and left them to fight the ocean as best they could. 
Together they swam to a spar to which they clung, im- 
mersed in water, all afternoon, all night, and most of the 
next morning until rescued by the American Shipper. In 
the radio room of the doomed steamship, an Irish operator, 
(’'Loughlin, continued to send calls for help even after the 
list of the vessel compelled him to lie on his stomach. The 
fnal plunge of the vessel found him still there at his post— 
and carried him down. On the careening deck of the Vestris 
acommander who had waited too long to summon help, and 
been unequal to debarking his passengers in the titantic diffi- 
ities of the last hour, nevertheless died like a man and a 
gilor. Spurning the advice of a steward to save himself 
vith a eurt “Hell, no,” Captain Carey went with his ship. 
Such instances of resourcefulness, endurance, courage, 
and plain old-fashioned human obstinacy are good to recall 
against the less creditable background of the foundering of 
the Lamport and Holt liner. For one is inclined to write 
jown the loss of the Vestris as the greatest disaster of the 
sea, morally speaking, that has occurred in this century. 
More persons perished in the sinking of the Lusitania and 
‘he Titanic, but the former was torpedoed in war time, and 
sank so quickly that no skill or heroism could have prevented 
sme human sacrifice. As to the liner Titanic, the loss 
was due to a lack of sufficient boats in which to lower the 
passengers. No captain and no crew could rise above that. 
On the other hand, the foundering of the Vestris will be 
remembered as one in which the captain was apparently 
more occupied with the possible hope of preserving his ship 
and its material cargo than in saving its human freight. 
And worse still, the wreck of the Vestris will be associated 
with the ugly memory that while more than half of the pas- 
sengers—including most of the women and every child— 
were drowned, three-fourths of the crew were saved. 
What we call “fixing the blame” for the wreck is going 
n apace, and eventually the proper sum of condemnation 
will be measured out and apportioned among various scape- 
goats. And as usual the deeper causes will remain unprobed 
and the blame, in its more fundamental reaches, will never 
ve distributed. Every steamship wreck in our times is dif- 
ferent up to a certain point and then it is tragically similar 
toevery other. Up to the moment when the order comes to 
take to the boats every disaster is a story by itself. From 
that time on certain facts recur with monotonous persist- 
ence. Often there is a shortage of boats, though this is less 
‘common since the Titanic went down. That disaster was 
followed by laws requiring more adequate life-saving equip- 


ment which have resulted in genuine improvement. But 









though the boats be numerous enough, it is invariably found 
that some of the gear is defective or unworkable, and there 
is commonly some lack in oars, food, water, or other necessi- 
ties. It usually turns out, too, that the crew shows itself 
unfamiliar with lowering the boats or with rowing them 
once they get in the water. Boat drills on steamships are 
notoriously farces, and what can be expected on the third 
day after sailing of a crew most of which was probably new 
to the particular ship, if not unused to any ship? Finally, 
it always happens when the order comes to take to the boats 
that men and women show themselves to be human. 
dominate emergencies and some shrivel before them 
prove themselves 
to be rats. 

Will we learn something through the foundering of the 
Vestris? Just as the sinking of the Titanic brought an in- 
crease in life-saving apparatus, so perhaps we may hope 
from the experience of the Vestris that boat drilla may be 
something other than the solemn nonsense now customary 
and that attention will be paid not simply to having life- 
saving equipment, but to keeping it in readiness for use 
Perhaps, even, we may begin to insist upon having a sub- 
stantial number of real sailors in the crew of every steam- 
ship, though that is rather much to hope for. Finally, the 
sinking of the Vestris should remind us that the sea is stil! 
unconquered. We have so successfully subdued nature 
ashore that we tend to grow careless and arrogant toward 
it. But at sea the most we have done, from the Ark to the 
Leviathan, is to gain a little more speed, a little more com- 
fort, and a little less hazard. We are as far from conquest 
as ever. It is best so. Man would be insufferable if he 
were to become master of everything. 


Mr. Hoover’s Trip 


R. HOOVER, unable to wait until March to begin 
M work, is rushing off to South America on a “mission 
of good-will,” and it is reported that a group of 
young men in the Department of Commerce are at work 
compiling whole books full of statistics upon Latin-American 
trade and resources for Mr. Hoover’s edification. Mr. Hard- 
ing once asserted that his chief reading, in the interval be- 
tween his election and his assumption of office, was the Old 
Testament. Mr. Hoover reads trade statistics. On the whole, 
it augurs well. The Old Testament is dangerous reading 
for a man who must concern himself with foreign relations. 
Either the New Testament or trade statistics is better. 
“Good-will” and “trade” are increasingly synonymous. 
Possibly the President-elect is mapping his course after 
that of the Prince of Wales. There are those who disre- 
spectfully assert that the Prince of Wales is the chief 
drummer of the British Empire—a better good-will ambas- 
sador than even a Rotary Club could provide. He is the 
symbol of the majesty of empire—even a colony with a 
grievance is proud to be visited by the son of the King of 
England. Furthermore, it is quite possible that the Prince 
and the counselors who accompany him learn by travel. 
Doubtless the same thing will be true in Latin America. 
There is not one of the Latin republics which will not be 
proud to receive the President-elect of the wealthiest repub- 
lic in history; and even the President-elect also may learn 
something. 
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The ex-Secretary of Commerce knows as much of the 
currents of world trade as any man in America. He knows 
that our exports to Latin America still amount to only a 
sixth of our total exports; but he also knows that ten years 
ago they formed only a twelfth of our export trade; and that 
so far as manufactures go—the part of our trade which is 
destined to grow—Latin America already absorbs more than 
a quarter of our foreign shipments. It was no accident that 
he picked Latin America for his good-will tour. If he had 
been seeking merely areas of present friction, he might have 
made his soothing speeches in Europe; plainly, he preferred 
to visit not merely areas of friction but areas of possible 
trade expansion. 

Visiting Latin America, however, he is likely to learn 
of matters which are not reflected in the trade statistics. 
In Chile and Peru he will still find a lingering bitterness 
over our mismanagement of the Tacna-Arica dispute. He 
may learn that sometimes it is better to let the Latins settle 
their own troubles in their own way. President Coolidge’s 
arbitration, General Pershing’s impressive presence, could 
not calm the ancient passions of that frontier; but when the 
American officers retired, a Chilean newspaper conducted a 
campaign of reconciliation; a Peruvian poet visited Chile; 
and today without alien intervention, the two countries are 
on the highway to a compromise. We hope Mr, Hoover may 
hear of these episodes. 

In Argentina Mr. Hoover may meet a touch of coolness. 
His campaign speeches about the tariff were reported in 
full by the enterprising Buenos Aires newspapers, and re- 
sented. Argentina ships a little corn—not much—to our 
Pacific coast, and a certain amount of hides and meats, all 
of which are affected by the American tariff. 

He may also learn that the United States naval com- 
mission which is training Brazil’s pavy does not conduce 
to friendship—or trade—with Brazil’s neighbors. This 
active cultivation of a big navy in the Southern hemisphere 
is one of those matters of American policy least reported 
and most resented. 

While in Brazil Mr. Hoover may not have time to mount 
‘the river to Mr. Ford’s five-million-acre rubber plantation. 
But he will hear of it; and he will note that it is an empire 
within an empire. He has at times shown a resentment of 
the little baronies in our own home coal fields, where the 
ordinary processes of civil government are subjected to an 
industrial despotism. If he has time to visit the American 
copper mines in Peru and Chile, the rubber empire in Brazil, 
the oil principalities in Venezuela and Colombia, the banana 
dukedoms of Central America, he will note what power 
American capital wields, and understand, perhaps, why 
thoughtful Latins are appalled at this industrial “progress” 
in their countries. 

Finally, stopping at Mexico on his way home, he will 
talk with our ablest foreign ambassador, Dwight W. Morrow, 
who has been able to face an ecénomic revolution and to 
work with the tide. Mr. Hoover may learn from him how 
inevitable the Mexican Revolution was in a country gov- 
erned by a native despot in the interest of such regal for- 
eign landlords. Reflecting upon what he has seen south of 
Mexico, he may ponder how to avert in those countries the 
catastrophes which a similar economic status has produced 
in Mexico. If he reflects deeply enough upon that series of 
events and phenomena, he might become not merely Ameri- 
ea’s greatest salesman, but the greatest statesman of the 
greatest economic empire of history. 


———— 





Those Terrible Britons 


N the interests of international peace and friendly yp. 
I derstanding some things ought to be prevented by lay 

Among those which come in mind immediately a;, 
(1) books about the United States by visiting Englishmen— 
especially visiting English lecturers; (2) Mr. St. Johy 
Ervine’s drama column in the New York World; an; 
(3) criticisms of American books in any British review. 

The English reviewer almost invariably adopts one o; 
two tones: approval tinged with surprise, or disapproya| 
tinged with sorrow. More than often an English criti 
finds in the book under his eye a microcosm of Americay 
civilization. We have before us, for example, a column from 
a recent issue of the London Times Literary Supplement, 
The reviewer is discussing a book by an American abou 
“stunts,” a word apparently employed to cover all sorts of 
athletic and acrobatic exercises. It seems to be a solemy 
book in which are collected some 700 examples of agility 
and strength. One would hardly think the book worth 
more than a trifling mention in a literary review. But 
its reviewer sees in this volume something of vastly greater 
significance than a rather pedantic compendium of gep- 
erally unimportant information. He considers it at con- 
siderable length as “one more manifestation of American 
earnestness, industry, and energy.” He explains that an 
Englishman would have described such “minor feats of bal- 
ance” in fifty small pages, while the American, with charac. 
teristic elaboration, consumes 500 large ones. He points out 
that these “stunts,” employed in England to “while away 
rainy hours in cricket pavilions,” are in America seriously 
applied to the end of physical education and moral improve- 
ment for the young. (We should like to urge upon the 
reviewer, as extenuating facts, that our climate is obviously 
superior to England’s and that we have no cricket pavilions, 
but we suspect he would discard such frivolous sugges- 
tions.) He is determined to make us all Puritans for the 
sins of one earnest and encyclopedic authority on stunts. 
The book is interesting to him, he concludes, ‘‘as an illus- 
tration of the American temperament; and it may be taken 
as an example of the inability of the American to play or 
of his aptitude for directing play to some profitable end.” 

We cannot forbear to quote the directions for perforn- 
ing one of these stunts by which our national character is 
to be judged. Its simplicity and charm should commend it 
to everyone. Its name is “Heel Jump,” and the instructions 
“ollow: 

Materials.—A pencil. 

Preparation.—Place pencil on floor and stand so that 
toes almost touch it. Bend over and grasp front of toes. 

Stunt.—Jump over pencil without releasing hold on 
toes. 

Coaching.—A sudden raising of the back simultane- 
ously with the projection of the body forward wil! 
accomplish the feat. 

After all, why should we resent an attempt to explain 
the temper of the United States by a book packed full of 
exercises like the above? Who knows; we may achieve new 
heights of national greatness if we concentrate assiduous! 
enough on the effort to “jump over pencil without releasinz 
hold on toes.” Perhaps America’s future battles will be wor 
in the heel-jumping pavilions of Yale and Harvard. 
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T is always a zestful sight to see men exercising their 

intelligences, with agility and sound principle, in the 

cause of intelligent behavior. It is even possible that 
m some farthest star this effort will come to some good 
end. But in spite of these props, I find my spirits sinking 
lower and lower when I read such expert expositions of the 
iynacies of censorship as Morris Ernst and William Seagle 
nave just turned out in “To the Pure . . .”* I say to myself 
“If this doesn’t hold them, nothing will,” and echo answers 
oromptly, “Nothing will.” 
For censorship is simply not one of the things that 
me from intelligent consideration of life and times. It 
»omes from emotional consideration. And when a couple 
of brilliant young men tear the pretensions of intelligence 
from the vice crusaders, they have no cali to be surprised, 
when the dust has settled, that the vice crusaders don’t even 
know that they’ve been by that way at all. 

At the end of this antic book, the censors have been 
made to look like the most hopeless lot of fools in the world, 
as indeed they are, but I have a desolated feeling that the 
rensors, knowing this already in the secret places of their 
hearts, won’t give a blame. They labor, we know, under 
what we call, in our neat modern speech, a compulsion neu- 
rosis. Their feelings are geared so that, if the skies fall, 
they can do no other. They are as slick as the next one at 
calling in the treachery of words and the stencils of “Think- 
ing.” But nobody need try to tell me that plain proof that 
they are fat-heads is going to get anywhere near what’s 
biting them. The point about censors is that there is some- 
thing they would rather not be than fools, They would 
rather not burn in hell-fire. If their mothers had caught 
them young, put a small night-light in their rooms during 
those hours when bears could be heard creeping up the 
stairs, or small red devils could be imagined twisting little 
tails about the corners of the bed, the vice-crusaders might 
have been led to put away childish things in decent season. 
If their teachers had been up to snuff, and had calmed their 
agitations over their little “sins” of pre-adolescence and so 
on, they would have had a second shot at salvation. If their 
colleges had breathed a wholesome air, some later tardy 
reconstruction might have come about. But none of these 
things happened to censors, as you can tell by looking at 
them, so by the time they begin to scan bookstore windows 
and the advertisements of art galleries, their own heavy- 
hearted emotional fears, undissipated and uncalmed, are so 
at floodtide that no mere intellectual derision can so much 
as pin their ears back. 

All this would be pretty sad, but for one thing. That 
thing is the grossly maligned and outlaw business of boot- 
legging. I hope to live to donate the first dollar to a huge 
mountain monument to bootleggers—in addition to those 
dollars already more pragmatically spent by me toward the 
first down-payments on their Rolls-Royces. If we are to 
live in a world where the fear-ridden, shame-ridden, emotion- 
steered censor is to be allowed to flourish because his garb 
of piety is accepted at its garment value, we must do a little 
something for ourselves. If it so happens that there are 
those of us whose mothers did put night-lights at our bed- 
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Now there is an odd and somewhat devastating quality 
appertaining to the bootlegger. He's a pretty lovable guy. 
This fact makes no more sense than the panting labora of 
the censor. It also is bedded in the realm of pure feeling. 
He goads you into the fields of action where the adren- 
alin runs high. Adrenalin creates a 
competence, well-being, delusion—if yon like—of vast power. 
Proscriptions shut off all this surging upward thrust, and 
invite you to the satisfactions of nullification. Anybody 
who imagines that these latter are the more stimulating is 
hereby permitted to go out and count noses. 

I shall at this point assume that you have counted the 
noses, and that you droop sorrowfully back with the num- 
bers outrageously against you—that is, if you are not on my 
side. I shall then ask, with an acuteness borrowed from the 
authors who have sent me on this 
whether or not this brainless, feeling-drenched censor re- 
mote from intellectual control and the dupe of himself as 
well as all his terrified brethren, is not in the end our great- 
est benefactor. There is really only one thing we really 
ought to be allowed to find out about “the pure”’—namely, 
whether these treasures that they withhold from us hecause 
they tremulously cannot manage them are worth our time 
to bootleg them into the house. On the basis of the lists 
provided by Mr. Ernst and Mr. Seagle of books and what 
not proscribed by the Sumners, the Watch-and-Wards, and 
so forth, there doesn’t seem to be a great deal going about 
now that is worth fooling around for. A bootlegger of liquor 
must prove that what he has is something better than 
merely gin or Scotch—it has to be good gin or Scotch. At 
least, as good as can be made in the home, and in a short 
time. A good book-bootlegger has to meet, at the present 
time, no greater requirement than that, for the moment, his 
stuff is contraband. To take as our basis just those books 
listed in “To the Pure . . .,” the books that scare the censor 
are not good enough to be worth bootlegging. 

After all, as these prancing and stimulating authors 
affirm, and then prove, the arch-crime of censors is their 
folly, and though folly may not seem a reproach to them, to 
us, after we have had a little experience with them, it is at 
least no sign-post. A very delightful jurist of my acquaint- 
ance said the other day: ‘Well, the law is always a hun- 
dred years behind the lawyers and judges, and the lawyers 
and judges are a hundred years behind the times.” We are 
here tempted to ask what the times are a hundred years 
behind, and the first answer that submits itself is “To the 
Pure ...,” except that we must then change that neat 
sequence of figures and say that the times are a thousand 
years behind “To the Pure .. .”’ And even as I salute the 
intelligence, the honesty, and the courage of Mr. Ernst and 
Mr. Seagle, I remember that the Yankee translation, unau- 
thorized, of a musical comedy playing in Paris in 1918, 
which was called by the French “Plus ca change,” was just 
good old “As You Were.” HEYWooD BROUN 
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| This is the second of a series of articles covering the 
more significant aspects of business and finance. The next 
article, The Federal Reserve System, Is It a Popular Men- 
ace? will appear shortly. | 


UGE fortunes are in sight for the skilled merchan- 
H disers who can repeat in the field of retailing the 

more efficient performances which have already 
been standardized in the realm of production. The trend 
toward heightened efficiency has been enthroning big busi- 
ness at the expense of little business. Great department 
stores, chain stores, and mail-order houses are rapidly gain- 
ing a larger ratio of aggregate consumer patronage. The 
movement has recently become so accelerated that statistics 
become outmoded before they are classified. A wholesale 
realignment of the agencies which are seeking to woo dollars 
from consumers is taking place. The battle, though it 
arraigns big business against little business, is waged less 
on the issue of size than on that of efficiency. The tradi- 
tional rule-of-thumb merchant is confronted with a future 
of diminished prosperity. For several years the statistics 
of business mortalities have been heavily weighted with the 
casualties of independent retail stores and of jobbing 
houses which served them. The independent single unit 
storekeeper, though not necessarily doomed, seems destined 
to get a smaller share of the aggregate retail business in 
the future. At present, independent retailers still do about 
60 per cent of the total business. 

Of the newer agencies in the realm of distribution, 
chain stores are having the most rapid expansion. Depart- 
ment stores, which developed several decades earlier, have 
apparently reached a phase of diminished rate of growth, 
though their trade continues on a high level. Department 
stores in the future are likely to grow with the population. 
Chain stores are expanding far more rapidly, and there are 
no indications thus far that the movement has yet begun to 
spend itself, 

The scientific approach to problems in retail distribu- 
tion is so recent a development that adequate data are still 
lacking, and probably will be until 1930 when it is hoped the 
government census will be extended to include retailing. It 
is estimated that aggregate retail sales in the United States 
in 1928 will attain the unprecedented height of between 
$42,000,000,000 and $43,000,000,000. According to the best 
available statistical computations, the department stores of 
the country did 1615 per cent of the total retail volume in 
1926; chain stores about 12 per cent; mail-order houses, 4 
per cent; company stores, commissary stores, and that type 
of institution, 2 per cent; house-to-house canvassing, 1 per 
cent; consumer cooperatives, 14 of 1 per cent; and independ- 
ent small retailers, about 63 per cent. In 1928 the most 
striking shift has been the relative gain of the chain stores 
at the expense of the independents. Paul Nystrom, sales 
specialist and professor of marketing at Columbia Univer- 
sity, who made these estimates, believes that chain stores 
may do 16 per cent of the total retail business in 1928. 
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Chain Stores 
The Revolution in Retailing 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 
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Chain stores, though originally established before de; 
ment stores, at first grew more slowly, especially for 
1900 when the department stores were already expandiny 
rapidly. The chain stores began to gather distinct mome; 
tum after 1910, and have had their most impressive grow: 
since 1919. Since 1914 the chains have probably quadrupled 
their volume, which has tripled since 1919. 

A gain of 17.68 per cent was shown in the re; 
sales of thirty-six chain-store organizations for th: 
nine months of 1928 as compared with the corresponding 
period in 1927. The net sales were $1,025,158,895, 
pared with $871,144,486 in 1927. In recent months {| 
have been singularly few new chains. As a matter of fac 
the number of chains has probably diminished as the 
stronger and better-financed chains have been absorbing 
weaker systems. 
ple, which was recently publicly financed by Lehman Brot». 
ers of New York, who have been especially active in bring. 
ing capital to companies in the retail field, has been rapidly 
absorbing other chains. Thus far, this year, the Kroger 
chain, which is second in size only to the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company, with its 17,000 stores, which do a 
larger gross business than the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
absorbed the Hoosier Stores Corporation, the Folts Grocer 
and Baking Company, the Eagle Grocery Company, ( 
Thomas Stores, Inc., Universal Grocery Company, Pigg): 
Wiggly Corporation, Piggly Wiggly Valley Company, Colum. 
bus Piggly Wiggly Company, Middle States Stores Com. 
pany, Missouri Illinois Stores Company, and the Fl; 
Hobson Company. 

There are in the chain-store field two schools of th 
on the subject of expansion. One believes in buying 
established companies, with proved earning power. That is 
a quick road to bigness, obviating the delays and the ex- 
pense of building up new units. The disadvantage lies in 
the expense entailed in paying a substantial premium ¢ 
the old owners. Financial sleight-of-hand facilitates suc! 


of a well-managed, publicly financed chain than when the: 
are retained by a smaller, less-known company, whose share: 
are not readily marketable. From a stock-market stand: 
point, it is obviously profitable for a big chain whose stock 
sells twenty-five times earnings to acquire a privately own 

chain at fifteen times earnings. 

The second school of thought leans to the view that !' 
is preferable to open up new units, and avoid the expenst 
of paying fancy prices to other founders. It is noteworth) 
that Sears, Roebuck and Company, which recently had 17! 
stores, and Montgomery Ward and Company, which 
have more than 150 by the end of the year, are in each cas 
opening up their own units, starting at scratch. These ‘\ 
mail-order houses, which have been flirting with the chain- 
store idea for several years, really entered the new field 
a substantial scale this year. Montgomery Ward and Com- 
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sany has announced that its goal will be 1,500 stores. The 
nitial stores, like those of Sears, Roebuck, have been profit- 
,ble and optimistic speculators in Wall Street and, ignoring 
yrrent earnings of the company, have been extrava- 
yvantly capitalizing in the stock market their expectations of 
enhanced earnings in the future. Sears, Roebuck may dou- 
hle its array of stores, which vary in size from mammoth 
jepartment stores to small automobile accessory shops. At 
least thirty are urban department stores. 

In connection with its recent expansion program, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company brought into existence the chain 
department store which has long been theoretically advo- 
vated. Most of the older groups of department stores are 
not really chains but financial affiliations. Sears, Roebuck, 
however, applies the chain-store methods of centralized buy- 
ing and home-office direction of individual units. Sears, 
Roebuck and Company plan to enter only the larger cities, 
avoiding towns of fewer than 30,000 population. 

Montgomery Ward, on the other hand, purposes even- 
tually to go into very much smaller towns, thus giving the 
traditional customers of catalogue houses an opportunity to 
visualize actual merchandise. Good roads bring motorized 
farmers to shops in nearby towns and Montgomery Ward 
intends to be represented in them. Though the new stores 
in so far as they cater to rural patrons will compete with 
the catalogue of Montgomery Ward, the management of the 
ompany believes that they will also compete with the cata- 
yrue of competing mail-order houses. Four-fifths of the 
Sears, Roebuck customers also receive the Montgomery 
Ward catalogue. 

The Sears, Roebuck philosophy of chain-store expan- 
sion is different. Its executives believe that the catalogue 
business which caters primarily to the rural classes has al- 
ready reached its peak of development. Machinery is fast 
replacing human labor on the farms and threshing machines 
and mechanical tractors do not require work shirts and 
boots. According to the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, the following net flow of population from the 
farms to the cities has taken place in recent years: 
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During Farms for Citiesand Towns’ Farms to Cities 
year Cities and Towns for Farms and Towns 
1922.... 2,000,000 880,000 1,120,000 
1924.... 2,075,000 1,396,000 679,000 
1925.... 1,900,000 1,066,000 834,000 
1926.... 2,155,000 1,135,000 1,020,000 
1927.... 1,978,000 1,374,000 604,000 





Believing that the farm population is likely to stand 
still or decline further, the Sears, Roebuck executives lean 
to the view that the opportunity for the future expansion of 
sales lies in catering to the fast-growing urban population. 
General R. E. Wood, who became president of Sears, Roe- 
buck last January, was formerly a vice-president of Mont- 
gomery Ward. He helped to plant the idea of chain-store 
expansion in the minds of the management of that com- 
pany and has been a prime mover in getting Sears, Roebuck 
to set itself up to duplicate its success in dealing with rural 
folk through the catalogue in the new chain of urban stores. 

A group of retailers and bankers is projecting a third 
chain of department stores. The Hahn Department Stores, 
under the presidency of Lew Hahn, head of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, is aiming to absorb estab- 
lished stores in cities in all parts of the country. Although 
planning to effect changes in management slowly, the new 























company expects ultimately to subject the units to centralized 
management and buying. The chief riddle in develop- 
ments of this kind lies in whether the chain principles can 
be adapted to fast-changing fashions in so-called style 
merchandise. 

The advance of the chains helps further to change the 
The old-fashioned entrepreneur, 
of mer- 
He face 8 
a new and threatening competition, from well-administered 
systems with advantayes in mass buying, in a trade-marked 
irse, 
many students of the question believe that the country has 
been oversupplied with merchants—with 1,500,000 store 
keepers, most of whom have been eking out only a bare 
existence. Many, been involuntary philar 
thropists, working without net return, being rewarded only 
Others who keep going are in many in 


American economic scene. 
who started out with little capital and less grasp 
chandising technique, is not so likely to succeed. 


name, and in superior merchandising methods. Of co 


of course, have 


with insolvency. 
stances earning little more than wayes for themselves and 
the members of their families who contribute all the labo 
needed. They mistakenly believe they are ama 
adequate bookkeeping would reveal that t} 
been earning wages. Only a small minority of the independ- 
ents are talented merchants who make handsome profit 

In the last session of Congress Senator Brookhars 
duced the Senate to adopt a resolution instructing the Fed 
eral Trade Commission to undertake a thorough investiya 
tion of the methods of chain-store systems. Asserting that 
4,000 chain-store systems operate 100,000 stores, the Brook 
hart resolution, suggesting the hazard of a trend toward 
monopoly in retail distribution, directs the Federal Trade 
Commission to study the anatomy and physiology of chair 
store systems, and to report to the Senate as to 
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(1) The extent to which consolidations have been ef 
fected in violation of the anti-trust laws, if at all; (2) the 
extent to which consolidations or combinations of such or 
ganizations are susceptible to regulation under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act or the anti-trust laws, if at all; and 
(3) what legislation, if any, should be enacted for the pur 
pose of regulating and controlling chain-store distribution 


The Federal Trade Commission has already instituted 
its inquiries, but has not yet scheduled public sessions. The 
Brookhart resolution constituted a timely recognition of the 
importance of the subject. It is desirable that the Govern- 
ment should keep abreast of the movement, and, if not dis- 
couraging it, should at least promote public opinion in favor 
of the elimination of abuses. Though the chain idea has 
been grasped with renewed vigor recently as an instrument 
for bringing the rule of efficiency to the slovenly field of 
retail distribution, it is capable of misuse like other eco- 
nomic tools. Chain systems already differ widely among 
themselves in efficiency, in social responsibility, in their 
attitude toward labor, and in other matters. 

The F. W. Woolworth Company, a pioneer in the chain- 
store field which excels in saving for net income an excep- 
tionally high percentage of gross profits, has already demon- 
strated that the chain idea cannot only be indefinitely ex- 
tended at home, but also can be successfully introduced in 
foreign countries. Its earlier success in England has re- 
cently been duplicated in Germany, where natives earlier 
failed in an attempt to adapt the five-and-ten-cent-store idea. 
To avoid resentment the Woolworth Company specializes in 
Canadian-made goods in Canada, in English-made goods in 
England, and in German-made goods in Germany. 
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In the future chain-store managers will have to show 
increasing subtlety and business genius, for chain will com- 
pete against chain, thus neutralizing the obvious advantages 
in quantity buying. The retail business in the future will 
go increasingly to the best-managed chains and the genu- 
inely talented independent merchants, who have emulated 
chain-store efficiency and tempered it with a better grasp 
of local idiosyncrasies, the personality of the owner, and 
the individuality and taste of the smaller shop. Where 
fashions, artistry, and individuality are important, as in 
millinery and custom tailoring, the chain idea does not seem 
readily applicable. Chains are most effective when dealing 
in staple merchandise, such as groceries. 

Consumers are likely to benefit from the heightened 
race for their favor—in lower prices and in better service. 
The well-managed chains, though operating in quest of 
profits, indirectly help to stretch the buying power of the 
ordinary pay envelope. In so far as this is the case the 
consumer is little moved by the sentimental pleas of vanish- 
ing old-fashioned merchants, whose inefficiency used to levy 
a substantial cost on the community in which they operated. 
Accordingly, there is little evidence any longer of the types 
of appeals which harassed independent merchants vainly 
made two decades ago. Before the war it was common for 


The Master of the Vestris 


By FELIX RIESENBERG 


implies, stands to the fore. First to board his ship 

and last to leave, he is the word and the law and the 
impersonation of the power absolute. His judgment, fore- 
sight, caution, skill, and integrity stand between the weak 
and helpless and the horror of such disasters as those of 
the Egypt, the Principessa Mafalda, the Angamos, and the 
Vestris, only to name ships that have foundered recently. 

For a lifetime a man may follow the ancient calling of 
the sea. For years on end he may steam from port to port 
as master, carrying an aggregate of goods and treasure 
staggering in amount. He may have been actually respon- 
sible for the safe conduct of thousands upon thousands of 
lives. It is quite possible that never, in all of his time, will 
he lose a ton of cargo or a single life. All of this is the 
subject of tabulation, of strict statistics carefully compiled. 
The stowage of the ship, managed by others, may always 
be reasonably safe. Cargo and coaling ports and hatches 
attended to and inspected by others may always be securely 
closed against the sea. The structure of his vessel, in- 
spected by the surveyors, may be safe at all times and his 
boats and gear may be legally and actually sound, The 
dangers of the sea have been discounted. Clever under- 
writers fill in pious phrases referring to an act of God, 
and balance chance against numbers. It is 2!l a commercial 
problem in which the ship and cargo are insured against 
loss by fire or foundering and tickets are sold to as many 
passengers as can be crowded on board. 

The shipmaster, referred to in the opening paragraph, 
has become very much of a cipher in the modern organiza- 
tion known as the steamship business. The cold facts are 
that this man of supreme responsibilities is an employee 
like any other employee, paid about four hundred dollars 
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an independent cigar mercha..., for example, to erect a hug, 
sign appealing to consumers to patronize him, rather than 
the chain store which opened nearby. The cigar dealer j, 
those days notified the public that his business future hag 
been threatened by the arrival of the trust. Out of sent). 
ment he expected consumers to stick to him. The plea wa: 
unrealistic and unavailing. The consumer was primari); 
interested in lower prices, fresher merchandise, and jm. 
proved service. Where the chain gave such advantages ;: 
prospered, and grew with striking rapidity. Finding cop. 
sumers hard-boiled and unsympathetic the hard-pressed jp. 
dependents are now looking to the politicians for aid, a). 
though such assistance can hardly impress the consumer. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, and Georgi, 
passed anti-chain-store laws imposing special taxes on such 
systems. The courts in North Carolina, South Caroling 
and Maryland have already declared the measures unconsti- 
tutional. Hostile legislation was also proposed in numerous 
other States. To combat political opposition, chain-stors 
executives have recently formed the National Chain Store 
Association, an outgrowth of the National Chain Store Gro 
cers Association. This association, it is understood, plans 
to raise a huge propaganda fund to demonstrate the advan- 
tages of chain-store buying and selling. 



































a month on large passenger steamers and less in many other 
services. The master, on practically every vessel afloat 
today, is an underpaid servant. 

The underpaid master, in fear of displeasing his own- 
ers and with the constant problem ahead of him of contin- 
uing the support of his family, may easily develop a self- 
protective point of view designed to hold himself in con- 
tinuous employment. It is a subservient and humble atti 
tude not uncommon everywhere but decidedly out of plac 
at sea. This sort of thing may result in timidity and inde- 
cision and even in downright criminal incompetence whe: 
some grave emergency demands that the master shall be 
man of rapid and decisive action. This is no specific in- 
dictment of the owners of the S. S. Vestris, it is a blanket 
charge against the accumulated stupidity of this age of stee! 
and steam, the marvelous machine age that has filled the 
oceans with vessels carrying passengers for hire. We hav 
built great ships, but have overlooked the fact that great 
men are needed to command them in the hour of danger. 

The cable robbed the master mariner of his function 
as a merchant trader. It relegated him, in the minds of 
many owners, to the status of a ship conductor. The rad 
has further linked him with the office desks ashore and in 
many instances has made him a creature of the whims of 
others. The shipmasters of the days of the clippers would 
look with scorn on the status of the shipmaster of today. 

These conditions, and they are actual conditions, eco- 
nomic facts, as anyone who cares to investigate may find 
out, have in no way strengthened the hand of the ship- 
master. To the great credit of the old fraternity of the sea 
let it be said that the low pay, small honor, and meager 
treatment of the merchant master mariner has not com- 
pletely wiped away his virtue. The great majority of ship- 
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asters today, under the conditions cited, remain true mas- 
ors of the sea, firm and steadfast in their realization of 
»0 overwhelming burdens always upon them. A list of 
ne value of the properties they command, the number of 
ves intrusted to them, and their compensation would make 
nteresting reading. 

While the true seaman cannot be warped by poverty, 
e weak man becomes more weak under the system now in 
gue at sea. Captain Carey of the S. S. Vestris presents 
. study of criminal indecision almost unparalleled in the 
oeorded history of the sea. His apparent fear of incurring 
. possible salvage charge against his owners may have been 
thought that obsessed him. No other reasonable explana- 
‘on can account for his long delay in signaling for help. 
‘eeping down costs is a sort of holy gospel on many ships 
‘today, and, as the masters have had this drilled into them 
th by word and fact, the dollar assumes an importance 
beyond all else. 

Captain Carey, who went down with his ship, while not 
an admirable figure in any way, is also as much of a victim 
as the smallest child tumbled into the sea by this disaster, 
nased on negligence and stupidity. He was the victim of an 
inspection, however perfunctory, that pronounced his vessel 
seaworthy, an inspection made by officers of the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service. That service is 

harged with the most important duties falling to any public 
servants. It is under the Department of Commerce, lately 
onducted by a great administrator and humanitarian, Her- 
yert Hoover. Its inspectors, officers charged with duties 
that directly concern the safety and lives of thousands, are 
shamefully underpaid. Its powers, especially with regard 
to foreign craft plying out of American ports, many of them 
passenger carriers, are limited. The United States Steam- 
pat Inspection Service has many able men saddled with 
unending duties but ain »st submerged by official parsimoni- 
us blindness. These United States inspectors saw nothing 
wrong with boats, ports, or gear of Captain Carey’s ship. 

The stowage of vessels no longer depends upon the mas- 
ter, even indirectly through his mates. Often the officers 
are merely watchmen and tally clerks. The habitual and 

nstant supervision of the old time ship’s officers has suf- 
fered in the process of progress. The constant and careful 
werhauling of boat gear, falls, and tackle is no longer a 
samanlike and thorough proceeding. Captain Carey was 
not personally responsible for conditions such as these, con- 
ditions more or less common now at sea. The security of 
cargo and coaling ports may never be reported formally to 
the master, by the mate, but much is taken for granted, 
and on the average, of course, such ports are closed. 

The lifeboats are lifted from their chocks and lowered 
in port, to comply with the letter of the law, but in no ade- 
quate way does this assure any degree of skill in their han- 
dling. Certificated lifeboat men are created by some mys- 
terious method not directly connected with the actual han- 
ling of lifeboats in a sea. Boats themselves, after certain 
statutory requirements have been met, vary greatly. No 
tests have been made to determine and insist upon the 
staunchest form of construction. Boats called “lifeboats,” 
and more properly deathboats, are built in the cheapest 
way of sheet metal easily punctured and impossible to re- 
pair in an emergency. Other boats are simply planked, 
easily stove in, and are difficult to keep tight when drying 
out on the boat deck of a ship. The best boats are those 
built of two thicknesses of stout oak planking, crossed in 





diagonal] laps, riveted together, and strengthened by heavy 


waterproof canvas laid between the layers. These boats 
cannot be stove in except by some extreme force, but they 
are expensive equipment. Costs and safety to life are often 
balanced, with the scale inclining toward economy. 

And with all of the boat equipment cluttering the upper 
works of steamers, how little of it can be used! The crews 
of steamers constantly change, the men never have prac- 
tice in lowering boats in a heavy sea, they seldom have or- 
ganized practice in rowing, and almost never lower all 
boats at one time. Such precautions are too much trouble! 

The safety of the million or so of passengers on the 


: 


sea today is largely a matter of chance. Knowing the ter 
rible risks, the almost insurmountable difficulties, shipmas- 
ters alive to their responsibilities grow prematurely old 
through worry. 

Having taken a brief survey of conditions at sea, con- 
ditions prevailing on many ships throughout the world, let 
us follow the S. S. Vestris. She steamed out of the Port of 
New York, bound for the River Plate, on Saturday, Novem 
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ber 10. Her papers were in order, her condition 
according to certification, this largely a matter of perfune 
tory detail. The averages, of course, were with her. Heavy 
seas were met with, it was Sunday, and the vessel] 
list. Cargo shifted, she was on her starboard side, her coal 
ing ports were submerged, and one of them, 
or improperly closed, admitted a constant stream of wate 
into the bunker. 

Did Captain Carey at once radio the condition of his 
ship to his owners? If not, what was his object in keeping 
her condition a secret? He must have realized the danger 
to his ship and to his passengers. 
seems to show that Captain Carey held back his S O S, 
stopped his engines, and attempted to right his vessel. The 
story of an attempt to bail out the ship, by hand, seems too 
incredible to believe. The attempt 
hardly in keeping with the tale of high seas. The whole 
day and night previous to the disaster the S. S. Vestris 
was in such peril that no explanation seems adequate to 
account for the silence of the master. Timidity of almost 
heroic proportions must have gripped him. He must hav 
seen a specter rise before his eye—the terrible specter of 
salvage costs. Captain Carey seems to have been mors 
afraid of salvage than he was of death, 
had no very great sense of moral responsibility toward his 
passengers, many of them women and children. 

Women and children first! In the bungling experiment 
of launching boats, the first boats capsized into the sea. 
The piled-up horror of the picture, of no leadership, no 
seamanship, no decent foresight under the very shadow of 
doom must remain an awful daub against the bright record 
made by British seamen. 

This record of the habitual belittlement of the master 
is no mere figment of the mind. In this state of smal] 
rewards and grudging recognition and fear we might find 
many Captain Careys. The underwriters have figured it all 
out for us, it is all a business; the premiums are based upon 
actual percentages, and so you are really quite safe with 
your women and children, safe to go anywhere in the world 
today, in comfort and luxury, just as long as you don’t sail 
on an Egypt, a Principessa Mafalda, an Angamos, or a 
Vestris. Even then you might be safe if you had a master 
in command who was well qualified for his trust. 
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a EORGE WILEY PAUL HUNT began his career as 
Governor of Arizona the earliest possible moment it 
could be arranged in anticipation of Statehood. This 
was in December, 1911. His only lapse from office was 1919- 
1920, which he spent in recovering his health and acting as 
Minister to Siam, returning by way of the rest of the 
world in time to defeat certain proposed amendments to 
the State constitution designed to wipe out the initiative, 
referendum, direct primary, and other Jeffersonian pre- 
rogatives of the people. There was also a lapse of execu- 
tive activity in 1917 owing to a mistaken impression on 
the part of the Republicans that Thomas E. Campbell had 
been elected, later corrected by the courts. Since which 
time, except for his absence in the Far East under instruc- 
tion from his Government, George Hunt has remained in 
the executive chair.* 

1 political opponents—and some of Arizona’s 
best men have taken the field against him—the Governor 
is credited with all the political astuteness which a man 
can carry without upsetting a reputation for courage and 
honesty which even his opponents do not impugn. Pos- 
sibly some light is thrown on the situation by explaining 
that Hunt is a Democrat from Missouri, of South Caro- 
linian Revolutionary stock; that he came to Arizona in 
1881 as a lad of twenty-one or -two, hustling for a liveli- 
hood when the West was so new, became a cowboy, a 
mucker in a copper mine, a clerk in a commercial company, 
emerging about 1900 as its president and a member of the 
Territorial Legislature. In 1910 he was made delegate to 
the Territorial Convention, became its presiding member, 
active in securing the ratification of its constitution which 
did not altogether please the timid and conventional Taft. 
It was the opinion of Arizona at that time that the con- 
stitution ought to please the President, since it could 
so easily be made over to please Arizona at the next meet- 
ing of the legislature. Accordingly the Territory came 
in as a State with George Hunt as first Governor. All of 
which seems to suggest that Hunt may have a native gift 
for political management. 

In any personal study of the man, however, it is 
quickly evident that such a gift rests upon a native interest 
in and sympathy with that entity known as the People. 
The gist of complaint against him is that administratively 
he seems to be guided by those interests and sympathies 
rather than by the rules of the game that are known as 
“economic and business principles.” But suppose that in- 
terest in and sympathy with human beings is the only ad- 
missible excuse for that play of personal quality on group 
perception which is the mainspring of politics? And sup- 
pose that, when the play of personal quality upon group 
perception is used to advance political dogmas, it becomes 
merely a play on human prejudices and preposessions, as 
seems abundantly proved in the American experiment. Then 


By his 


* Governor Hunt failed of reelection on November 6. He was defeated, 
in the Hoover landslide, by a few thousand votes, by John C. Phillips, 
Republican.—Eviror THe NATION 
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the personal quality that can produce such resu! prac 
George Wiley Paul Hunt’s continuing gubernatorial rely. pets" 
tion to Arizona becomes a primary political interest. 1 mi 
one who believes, as does the writer, that the set of doy. t ref 
matic behaviors which goes by the name of “economic anj jg e™™' 
business principles” is about as relevant to social pro He vis 
as the rules of mah jong, people who “play politics” sich a 
such “principles” for counters appear about as usefi! + man’s 
society as though they were actually engaged in the Chinese ys" 1 
game. Therefore the survival of a political type, and j™* t 
enough people in Arizona willing to be interested in instruc 
who without prejudice to his integrity abandons the ticular 
ventional economic dogma and plays politics on the basi: fret 
of human interest, becomes at once an object of acute in. RB “25° i 
tellectual curiosity. It may be recalled that faith in the Meo"?! 
political validity of human interest and personal quality “™° ’ 
were once assumed to be sufficient ground for launching the §* iali 
American experiment. It is only here in our Southwest T 
that the type lingers and reaches its peak in Gover summi 
George Hunt. trolled 
In part this may be owing to the fact that Arizona for tl 

still close enough to pioneer conditions to constitute Hunt's - 
particular personal qualities—courage, honesty, and tren 
direction—the test of men. Within his sixty-seven years °°! 
Hunt has been everything an Arizonan can be except rich. ed 
Probably no one in American politics grows deliberately §“** © 
rich who is not more interested in the mechanics of tt: y vic 
game than in its humanities. Just how astute Hunt may § °°" 
be in the building and management of a political machine @ *!"*" 
must be told by those who have had experience with him; § ''!S° 
in its final public effect every stroke of his career is seen §°" "* 
to be on the side of the humanities. His path is always in- Vv. P 
stinctively in the direction of the Jeffersonian ideal of man pres 
as an essentially decent creature of self-governing capacity was | 
To understand him in relation to these peculiarl vho 
Western situations it is helpful to realize that the Gover- 3 a 
nor’s formal education ended with the eight grades which °°"! 
ordinarily carry the American boy to his fourteenth year. §™P 
Later the lack was made up by studious reading of the °° ° 
time-sifted residue of books called classic. dic: 
In this manner he escaped that standardization of it t 
ideas and thwartings of the natural instinct for his own lize 
right way which seems to be the goal of modern educa- iin 
tion. It is partly owing to the informal quality of his §™"™ 
learning that Hunt has avoided that conventionalization of 
his interests into categories of the “practical” and al! he | 
others. Anything that people do interests him. Governor moi 
Hunt has one of the most complete private collections of isket 
Arizona Indian arts and crafts in the State. What he § "°° 
brought back from the Far East were chiefly examples of etar 
Oriental handicrafts. He is especially interested in making tw 





grow any plant which may prove of use or pleasure to 
man, and the garden about his home is a horticultural ex- 
periment station stocked with contributions from all over 
the world. He is interested in game laws and the preser- 
vation of wild life, himself breeding pheasants and en- 
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jraging others to breed them, and wild turkeys, for the 
sjenishing of the depleted coverts of Arizona. He has 
active in resisting the “practical” interests that 

| destroy the alleged 150,000 deer on Kaibab Nationa! 
rest Reserve. He has reinstated the elk in his ancient 
tures. When the artist invasion of the Southwest be 
-an a decade or so ago, Governor Hunt did not know any 
ter than to be interested in that, too, and though there 
ere business men enough at hand to advise him how 
‘mpractical all that art bunk is, he became an early and 
ersistent buyer of pictures, even occasionally buying 
‘em for his State. In precisely the same fashion, with- 
it reference to the orthodoxies of professional uplift and 
riminology, he has interested himself in prison reform. 
He visited prisons and interviewed prisoners, introducing 
ch alleviations as that for every day of the condemned 
man’s incarceration spent in public works he receives two 
ays’ remission of sentence, and that while in prison he 
may take any preferred course of correspondence-school 
struction at the State’s expense. The Governor is par- 
‘icularly outspoken against the death penalty and in favor 
f free speech and a free press. Without getting himself 
gged with any of the current captions of radicalism, 
eorge Hunt is known as a “friend of labor,” and at the 
«ame time committed away from all leanings toward state 

cialism and in favor of early American individualism. 

This brings us down to the Bisbee deportations in the 
summer of 1917. Arizona has vast mining interests con- 
rolled largely from Eastern financial centers, with labor 
‘or the most part imported from outside, particularly 

m Mexico. At that time the I. W. W. was pretty well 
itrenched in the mines massed close to the Mexican 
yorder, which the prevailing revolutionary conditions ren- 
ered a source of general uneasiness. In July a strike 
was called in Globe and Clifton, followed in no long time 
- violence. Big Bill Haywood denied that the strike had 
een called by his organization, which put the trouble 
squarely up to the local miners and mine-owners, Woodrow 
Wilson, who, it may be recalled, had a large uneasiness 
n his own hands about that time, suggested that George 
WV. P. Hunt be asked to act as conciliator, and Hunt ac- 
epted. This was during the eleven months when Campbell 
vas in the chair and the courts were trying to find out 
vho had been elected. Hunt’s acceptance was regarded 
s a source of unnecessary embarrassment to the acting 
Governor, and with some suspicion, since he was known as a 
sympathizer with labor. Nevertheless he believed himself to 
» acting for the good of the State as a whole, and the 
ndications are that he might have effected something; 
it the matter was taken out of everybody’s hands by a 
‘itizens’ Protective League which promptly and illegally 
leported about a thousand of the more or less implicated 
miners. 

The details of that dramatic event are too fresh in 
the public mind to require recapitulation. Acting Gov- 
rnor Campbell appeared to be powerless, and Hunt was 
isked by the President to investigate and report upon the 
leportation. This led to further investigation under Sec- 
‘etary of Labor Wilson. Too late to redeem the situation, 

was decided by the courts that Hunt was the duly 
elected Governor of Arizona. One of his earliest officia! 
wts was an unqualified condemnation of the illegal and 
onstitutionally inadmissible action of the Citizens’ Pro- 
tective League, composed of some 1,500 influential citizens. 


















































ation 57 
Il have never found it possible in my own mind to re 
proach Arizona for this rejection of a situation originat 
ing within its borders at the instigation of luences 
and interests outside the State’s social consent, and in a 
brief account of the State’s evolution, writ mewha 
later, refused to allow it more than an incidental value 
The point in recalling It now 18 tnat the y1 j I citizens 
responsible for the de portations was the one which akes 
most public profession of “economic and isiness pI 
‘iples” in the conduct of politics, that the episode was 
without force in the reelection of G ri Hunt ha 
it has at least one point of resemblance to the presemt sit 
lation created by Hunt’s resistance to the Santa Ite Com 
pact in respect to the Colorado River Reclamat Project 

Any complete account of the Colorado River di 
must wait upon a larger opportunity. Briefly, th Ver 
States with rights of usufruct in the river, meeting a 
Santa Fe in 1923, agreed to an arranyement wh 
Arizona, which has less than 2 per cent of it inds out 
side of the river basin and is in every way n itimately 
affected, is left competing with California and Nevada 
50 per cent of the benefits of the river’s reclamation. 

This compact Arizona, with Hunt leading, has refused 
to ratify, first of all on the ground that it puts Ar i 
future, with all its implications, at the mercy of Cali 
fornia’s immediate advantage. Immense resource f irri 
gation and power will accrue from the conservation of 
the river. California is working for a plan whi 


enable her to put in a claim far in excess of her natural! 
right, a plan which if successful will enabl 
enter the territory of a neighboring State 
its natural resources for their own 
sent of the plundered State. 


use without the con 


The “economic and business principle” upon which this 
revolutionary proceeding is founded is that € 
wants and is ready to use these resources much soon 
than Arizona, which is not quite so far along in her dé 
velopment. This is a characteristically American and dis 
tinctly menacing situation. That 
world in the United States is woozy with speed and goggle 
eyed with the infatuation of size is a fact all the world 
knows and deplores. The California project is, 
of boosters, a BIG THING, RIGHT NOW. Who in this world 
has attention to spare for a small-print proposal involving 
the normal evolution of regional regionally 
circumscribed natural resources? For one, George Hunt 
has, and a large following in the State of Arizona. That 
the Swing-Johnson bill, which is one of California’s de- 
vices for getting what she wants, opens the door to a use 
of federalization which is clean outside the original inten- 
tion of the Republic, or that California appears to be will 
ing to make alliance with Mexico in her proposed rape of 
Arizona’s resources, are items which may or may not ji 


‘ ¢ . P 
alif rnia 


our modern business 
in the cult 


culture on 


terest other United Staters. They interest the Gove 
of Arizona extremely. 
There he stands, the representative figure almost solely 


aware of the nationally threatening implications of his sit- 
uation. A man on the further side of middle years, bulky, 
homely in the old sense of looking the sort of person a 
deep-rooted racial experience recognizes as a familiar home 
type, a voice smooth but without insistence, an eye that 
twinkles easily, evident but not obtrusive lack of health, a 
manner of great good nature and complete invulnerability. 
Certainly the outstanding political figure in our So ithwest 
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In the Driftway 


HE West Coast! Mr. Hoover’s visit along that deso- 
late but majestic stretch from the Panama Canal 
to Valparaiso brings back many pictures to the 
Drifter: lighters bobbing up and down in the swell of the 
Pacific Ocean as they loaded or unloaded cargo from the 
ship lying in the roadsteads of drought-baked ports; kick- 
ing, bellowing cattle hoisted aboard by slings; vendors of 
Panama hats and other merchandise who came on deck at 
the various stops, gradually reducing their prices as the 
hour of sailing arrived, until at the last blast of the whistle 
they almost gave their wares away; piles of yellowish-white 
blocks along the waterfronts of the nitrate coast represent- 
ing its unique wealth; beyond all the ever-present backbone 
of the Andes—5,000 miles of vertebrae the heights of which 
were lost in gray mist while their base was obscured in 
windrows of tawny sand sprawling out to meet the sea. 


* . * * 7” 


HE West Coast! Among travelers, of course, that 
never means the Pacific shore of our own country, 
but only and exclusively that of South America. There were 
practically no docks along the entire stretch when the 
Drifter last saw it, and there are few, he believes, today. 
The ship stopped a couple of hours or a couple of days in 
the roadstead of various ports while stevedores worked 
cargo from lighters and passengers rowed ashore to explore 
the towns. The Drifter traveled on a Chilean steamship 
with a bluff, hearty English skipper who insisted that the 
Drifter occupy two cabins and chose him as partner in the 
deck sports, doubtless because the Drifter’s lack of skill 
showed off the captain’s finesse to better advantage. Any- 
how the captain always stood by:with encouraging advice 
and his favorite slogan: “Come on now, Drifter. Faint 
heart ne’er won fat lady.” As our ship belonged to a 
Chilean line but had an English skipper, and carried a good 
many passengers of the same nationality, we had to con- 
form to the eating habits of both Chile and England. This 
meant seven meals a day, which was rather strenuous for 
us poor dubs who were neither Chilean nor English but just 
neutral trenchers. In order not to offend either side, most 
of us compromised by showing up for all the meals of both. 
[t may sound impossible, but it’s wonderful what sea air 
and good cooking will do as appetite producers. We began 
with coffee for the early risers and at eight we sat down 
to a good English breakfast, beginning with porridge and 
running through salt fish and eggs and bacon to marmalade 
and toast. At eleven the gong sounded for the South Ameri- 
can almuerzo—or breakfast—while at one o’clock we were 
back at the board for a substantial English lunch. English 
tea followed at four, at seven there was an international din- 
ner, and at about ten the day was concluded with an English 
cold supper. When we left the ship at her last port some 
of us could scarcely squeeze between the rails of the gang- 
way. There was danger that we would have to be dropped 
ashore like the cattle—in slings. 
\ # x * “ 
HE West Coast! Mr. Hoover's first large city will be 
the ancient capital of Lima, just back of the port of 
Callao. Lima, where the eyes of the women are as soulful 
as Madonnas and as black as their beautiful mantillas, is 
probably more Spanish than any city left in Spain today. 





——————, 


The Drifter is sure that Lima has not changed in its esse, 
tial character since he saw it, and probably not much sip», 
the days of “The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” Below Li, 
for a thousand miles stretches the nitrate coast, barr.. 
but stupendous. Practically no rain falls on the wester, 
slope of the Andes over the entire stretch. No grass. ; 
trees, no littlest redeeming spot of green. But thoug) 
there is no rain, there is almost no sunshine either. 1) 
clouds are always gathering around the gaunt upper tier: 
of the Andes, though they yield no moisture. Mile aft; 
mile of this coast unrolls before one, a wall of parche; 
mountain heights with billows of tan-colored sand betwee, 
it and the sea. How it is barren, but how, also, it is beaut; 
ful! On such a waste of sand sits the city of Iquique, fy. 
mous the world over for its export of nitrate of soda acros: 
the Seven Seas. As if to compensate for nature’s lack o; 
verdure, the people of Iquique have painted their houses 
green. Antofagasta, another great nitrate port lower dow 
the coast, has not been at such pains. It seems utterly 
dreary, too depressed with itself even to try to recall any 
distant Eden. Before visiting Antofagasta the Drifter 
once asked an American drummer what it was like. “I 
the president of the Anti-Saloon League had to live in Anto. 
fagasta for six months,” was the reply, “he’d become 
drunkard.” THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 
Rumanian Minorities 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I want to sketch the background of the minorit 
problem in post-war Rumania. If the various committees tha: 
have gone to Rumania had gone in a less partisan spirit (espe. 
cially the American committees which gave a proselyting and 
sectarian Protestant point of view), we might have obtained an 
excellent monograph on the subject instead of vivacious par. 
tisan documents. Is it not true that at a recent meeting the 
Episcopalian proposal to help progress and reform within the 
various Greek Orthodox churches was turned down by the 
unanimous voice of the rest of the denominations in favor of 
the more militant policy of conversion? We know that th: 
great Protestant churches are out for the continuation of the 
“Great Reform,” which is doubly unfortunate because the pr 
tagonists of the “Great Reform” in Rumania belong to no- 
Rumanian races. Rumania is still governed by the old genera- 
tion, born and bred in a pre-war Balkan atmosphere of sus- 
picion and fear; and what can they oppose to money and foreign 
influence if not the organized power of the state? 

A second point is the fact that the minority groups ar 
themselves ruled by conservatives who prefer association wit 
the so-called Liberal Party (really conservative) because of 
sympathy with its economic program in spite of the fact that 
this conservative, chauvinistic party is obviously inclined t 
curtail the cultural and other rights of the minorities. Th 
National Peasant Party, on the other hand, has an economic and 
financial program adapted to the needs of a cooperative peasant 
state, but this is unpalatable to the leaders of the minorities 
although it would benefit the minority masses both from the 
cultural and the economic points of view. The leaders have 
not hesitated to sacrifice the interests of the masses to their 
own ends, and have thereby incurred the suspicions of 
everybody. 

The German minority has best established its connections 
with the administrative organs in Bucharest and has accepted 
the post-war settlement most sincerely. Issues are still pending. 
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for the minority treaty requires interpretation, but it has been 
interpreted most favorably for those that have gained the con- 
fidence of the Bucharest administrative organs. The Hunyariaa 
minority, on the other hand, looks upon the present situation 
as “temporary,” since the Hungarian Government is pursuing 
its revisionist campaign abroad. It has failed to establish con- 
nections with the Rumanian administrative organs; worse still, 
it defies them. In such an atmosphere problems cannot be 
solved nor treaties interpreted. In Rumania there are at least 
three distinct Jewish minorities, each with its peculiar prob- 
lems, so that no general solution is feasible. The Jews, too, 
are organized into a political party, whose leader is a conserva- 
tive and has backed the present regime, the leaders enjoying 
the material benefits of the association while complaining 
against the chauvinistic policy of the same party. 

It is possible that in the circumstances the policy pursued 
by the Jewish minority was the best for itself; the conserva- 
tive regime in Rumania had been in power for nine years, and 
it had to be dealt with. We also know that Mr. Filderman, the 
leader of the Jewish Party in Rumania, was almost black- 
mailed into allegiance to the present regime by Mr. Duca, the 
present Minister of the Interior. There were threats that the 
Anti-Semitic League would not be curbed, as, indeed, it was not. 
Rather Mr. Fischer backed Mr. Filderman and obtained some 
tangible improvements in the situation, which, again from the 
immediate point of view, cannot be denied. Before this the 
policy of the United Jews of Rumania had been antagonistic 
to the Rumanian Government, and no tangible results had been 
obtained. But in the long run minority rights must spring 
from a more generous and all-pervading progressive doctrine 
backed by a new mentality. This is the hope that the Na- 
tional Peasant Party holds out. Under such a progressive rule 
the Jewish question would certainly be improved. 

I doubt whether the problems referring to the Hungarian 
minority can be solved by any party, whether from the Left 
or from the Right, so long as a feudal government in Hungary 
encourages them in an attitude of intransigence. No policy, 
however friendly, would improve the situation until democratic 
governments are installed both in Hungary and in Rumania. 
Till then there will be interpretations of treaties, American com- 
missions, investigations, campaigns, declarations, but no solution. 

And, since a tale of murder has been repeated in The Na- 
tion and elsewhere, may I say that the December outbreaks, 
though violent, left no dead, that the Hungarian dispatches 
that announced them were denied two days afterward by all the 
American correspondents, that people on both sides were in- 
jured, and, finally, that damages have been paid for the 
destruction. 

New York, October 24 AURELIU ION POPESCU, 

Associate Editor Independenta Economica 
of Bucharest, Rumania 


- ° ° e ° 
Socialism and Prejudice 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: During the last campaign more than 10,000 clippings 
referring to the Socialist Party came to my attention. I trav- 
eled to the Pacific Coast with Norman Thomas and attended 
more than half of his public meetings. I saw a great deal of 
the correspondence which came to National Socialist Campaign 
Headquarters as well as the many thousands of inquiries which 
came to the New Leader, the Socialist publication. In all these 
contacts I never found one single substantiation of the state- 
ment contained in The Nation’s leading editorial of this week: 
“We cannot forget that for most Americans socialism connotes 
only Bolshevism or anarchy.” Only twice have I heard this 
idea suggested—once in your editorial and once by Mr. Villard 
in a radio address soon after Election Day. 

New York, November 16 EDWARD LEVINSON 


[Our expression was perhaps unguarded. But the fact that 


, 


we meant to bring out, namely, that socialism is utterly mis 


understood and damned as dangerous radicalism by masses of 


Americans, is a8 true as it is regrettable. The Nation wil] 
always be ready to protest against this confused political 
thinking, but it must recognize facts as they are.—Epitor THE 
NATION. | 


4 . . 

Catholic Despair 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sirk: We, as Catholic Americans, have no vo 
ernment, since our boys need never cherish the hope of attain 
ing the office of President of these United States of America 


ein this gov 


I would like it to be known that sixteen members of this family 
will never put the government to the trouble of counting our 
ballots, for we will not vote again. The need of another “Boston 
Tea Party” is our answer. 


Brooklyn, November 8 JOSEPHINE COSTIGAN 


v 
Next! 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Siz: Now that we have lost the election and the K. K. K.., 
the A. S. L., the Funnymentalists, and the tomheflins are in the 
ascendancy, along with the priests of Mammon, maybe we will 
get together and form a liberal party. Or shall we meekly 
bow our necks? 

Boston, November 8 HaRgrky ENOS ROUILLARD 
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Inder the Sheen 
By HAL SAUNDERS WHITE 


A shadow on the wall 

Burns inward 

Forever. 

Under the sheen 

Dead walls know hunger; 

Door jambs have strong arms for holding. 
Floors take the parting pressure of feet 
Forever. 


This Week 


A Private Letter to H. G. Wells 


DEAR Mr. WELLS: 

Although you do not know me from Eve and as likely as 
not would disown me if you met me, I am, as you English 
would say, by way of being one of your daughters. Only in 
the most figurative sense, of course. Actually I have an 
excellent father who offered me a cigarette and your novels 
at almost exactly the same time—when I was about sixteen 
years old. I imagine he knew I was likely to adopt you as a 
sort of secondary parent and was willing enough to share 
the job. 

I recall riding in a night train from New York toward 
the Adirondack Mountains and reading on the Way a new 
novel, “Ann Veronica.” Beside me was seated a stout, 
gray dignitary who knew my family. “Does your father 
allow you to read that sort of book?” he asked me. “I 
read them first,” I said, “and then I decide whether to 
allow him to.” You can see that the Wellsian influence was 
already at work. By adopting a new father at that viscous 
age I took shape gradually in his image: pert, undignified, 
irreverent, headlong, hopeful, ready to alter everything in- 
cluding myself into almost anything different. 

And not only I. By the same process, a whole genera- 
tion of cocky, iconoclastic young men and women came 
into being. Of course, you were not our only father, Mr. 
Wells. There were others, particularly Mr. Galsworthy and 
Mr. Shaw. Together you formed a sort of Unholy Trinity, 
a symbol of all that seemed daring and wicked and prom- 
ising in those pre-war years. So much of us was bound 
up in you and your creeds that when Virginia Woolf with 
her thin sharp knife quite recently unfleshed your bones, 
we felt the blade along our own nerves and shrank slightly 

even while we admired her deft and hardy courage. 

But you were the most energetic and intimate of our 
fathers. You covered so much ground. You opened so 
many doors. You delighted and excited and angered us. 
You offered us all the world in tempting cans with lively 
labels: Socialism, Free Love, Marriage, Education, World 
Organization, and H. G. Wells’s Patented Feminism—Very 
Perishable. Down they went. And gradually, on this varied 


if not always digestible diet, the children grew older. 
You know what happened; it often happens to the 
hetter sort of fathers. 


You stayed just exactly the same 


—— 


age; but we grew up. For long periods we stopped ; 
ciating with you; then we would run into you again. “} 
hasn’t changed in ten years,” we would say admiringly : 
“He doesn’t seem a day older. How does he do it?” 
war came; and there you were being intelligent, hopeful, in. 
quiring about the war. The Russian Revolution burs: 
and you were there as the sparks descended. You laun 
a religion or two and unhorsed a couple of rather worn-out 
deities. You wrote a history of the universe. You 
densed it. You sniffed the smoke of the General Strik: 
and wrote “Meanwhile.” Then, not long ago, you began + 
map the future, the whole future, to visualize more 
pletely the organizing of the race, the creation of a s 
purpose, the international control of the collective inter 
of mankind. In short, you wrote a book on What to D 
About Everything, and promised several more to follow 
And in the midst of this project you took time out to writ 
a very pleasant sort of novel or fantasy with sermons 
tached, called “Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island”* whi 
brings us down past the execution of Sacco and Vanzett' 
So here you are, right to the minute, with id 
humor, plans, romances, charts, slogans, energy, eruditic: 
religion, science, hope. ... And where are we—the ge: 
eration you so obviously and inescapably begot? Some 
us are dead—because people didn’t listen to you before * 
war began. The rest of us have grown skeptical. 
smile paternally every time a new book by you appears and 
we read one of them now and then if it isn’t about religi 
We smile and then we go on as we are—expecting litt! 
doing less, seeing and understanding somewhat more. 
have lost most of the brash impetuosity and expectan’ 
eagerness that characterized our pre-war years. We : 
not even as pert as we were. War and revolution 
peace have combined to make us wary of programs 
dubious of collective purposes, especially those develop 
from the enterprise of “stronger and better men” t! 
we. We are the Mr. Blettsworthys of your world, Mr 
Wells. You tell us, out of the mouth of your latest pers 
spokesman, Mr. Graves, that “this world is full now 
enterprise. Confused, conflicting, disorganized, aimless, 
you like, but here it is... .” We grant the enterprise: 
has created an exciting and in some ways a pleasant wor! 
But how much of it is being spent on organizing the eq 
table distribution of rubber and oil and cotton and coal 
in intelligently planning for peace? Such organization n 
be attempted one day, if the Western World holds togeth 
but not, we suspect, because wise and strong people “: 
feeling their way; making their plans.” Rather beca: 
great pressures produce slight shifts. 
Still, don’t let’s argue about that; it would take a 
night. Let us agree to differ. Let us admit that you ar 
young and we are old and the generation that is just beh 
us is older still. Let us admit that, from your point © 
view, your children didn’t turn out very well. The trut! 
is, I’ve been disagreeing with you ever since I adopted y’ 
First about feminism; then about marriage; then abou’ 
religion. And now about everything. (Particularly, 
think vou did the natives of Rampole Island a serious 1! 
justice; only the seamy side of primitive customs seems * 
attract your attention.) All in all, I should say that t! 
state of universal disagreement between us proves that v' 
are the ideal father. FREDA KIRCHWEY 











* Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.50. 
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Franz Schubert 


vranz Schubert. By Newman Flower. Frederick A. Stokes. $5. 


HEN, twenty-six years ago, the late Henry T. Finck 
W reviewed Heuberger’s biography of Schubert in th 

columns of The Nation he commented upon the grow- 
ng recognition of Schubert’s exalted rank among the great 
masters as “one of the most noteworthy phenomena in the 
musical world today.” Since this was written there has been 
a steadily increasing interest in everything concerning “the 
ttle man who was a giant,” culminating this year, the centenary 
f his death, in all manner of celebrations, memorial concerts, 

graphs, and biographies both here and abroad. 

Newman Flower’s interesting work includes much new 
material made available by two years of research. In his fore- 
word he disclaims any attempt to deal critically with Schubert’s 
music. His aim is to present a picture of the man and his 
sircle, and this he has done with a wealth of detail and as com- 
pletely as his temperament allows. But the perfect Schubert 
biographer must be more in sympathy with the Viennese spirit 
than Mr. Flower has shown himself to be. The “beloved city 
f song,” joyously, sentimentally celebrated by countless of 
her children, receives none but harsh words from his pen. “Art 
was dead.” “Life moved in the slow, dread circles of fear.” 
Surely this is not the smiling Vienna of Schubert and Schwind, 
f the “Drei Maderl Haus,” and Grillparzer’s “Eternal Bride,” 
: city that Spohr called the capital of the musical world and 
r William Henry Hadow compared with Periclean Athens. 

Schindler said of Schubert that his life presented neither 
i! nor valley but an open plain. In attempting to heighten 
the interest of a story almost devoid of external incident the 
story-teller must be sorely tempted to dramatize, even to dis- 
tort, unimportant details, and Mr. Flower, it seems to me, errs 
in persistently creating tragedy where probably none existed. 
He quotes Schubert’s well-known letter to his brother Ferdi- 
nand as an example of his acute suffering in his student days 
at the Konvikt. “In a torment of hunger,” says Mr. Flower, 
Franz begged his brother to send him a few groschen a month 
for apples and rolls. Other biographers have used this same 
letter to prove that even as a boy Schubert possessed a sense 
of humor. 

“It is doubtful,” says Mr. Flower, “that Schubert realized 
the measure of his tragedy.” Doubtful indeed! Surely a life 
filled to overflowing with a never-failing spring of melody, 
with the consciousness of genius and the adoration of a bril- 
liant circle of friends, to say nothing of the congenial coffee- 
louse evenings, must have presented compensations far out- 
weighing any lack of public recognition. If Schubert had been 
as deeply concerned as his biographers with his own success, 
he would probably have done something about it. He might 
have been director of the Opera if he had been willing to alter 
one of his scores. Those to whom success is important are 
usually ready to compromise. Schubert refused. He might 
nave had help from Weber if he had not been unnecessarily 
frank in expressing his opinion of “Euryanthe.” The first 
public concert of his works was received with such enthusiasm 
that a second was demanded. He never arranged it. 

In all fairness, it must be admitted that Mr. Flower is not 
alone in his estimate of Schubert’s unhappiness. My quarrel 
with him lies in the fact that he too seems to have failed to 
grasp the exaltation that must have filled the inner life of a 
man whose constant companion was beauty and who could com- 
pose seven songs in a day. 

Aside from this lack, Mr. Flower’s book must be of un- 
usual interest to every Schubert lover. He casts significant 
ight on many disputed questions, notably the love affair with 
Caroline Esterhazy, and he absolves Salieri from all blame in 
losing his pupil the Laibach appointment. He also offers a new 
version of the circumstances attendant on the composition of 


tn 
’ 





“Hark, Hark, the Lark.” Special mention must be made of the 
portrait reproductions, especially the beautiful Teltscher which 
serves as frontispiece. It is a pity that the names of the 
artists, many of them members of the “Circle,” are so often 


omitted. SLANCHE BLocn 


The Wild Goose 


Orlando. A Biography. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $3. 

“6 Y name is Brown. Come and catch me if you car 

M the novelist, according to Virginia Woolf when 
speaking as critic, is perpetually solicited by some 

Brown, Smith, or Jones, and launched on the pursuit of char 

acter. Success in the pursuit is the test of his achievement 

Mrs. Woolf’s Brown has appeared in the guise of the Pa 

and Jacob who perished young, the Mrs. Dalloway who found 

life still exciting at fifty, the Mr | 

parenthesis; and now he steps forth Orland her 

heroine, who dies not at all, but spar the centuris fr 


Queen Elizabeth to Thursday, October 11, 142 mn 

ment aged thirty-six and a lady And now we know what 
we have suspected for some time—but Mrs. 
corner of the railway carriage led us astray: that Mrs. Woolf 


is not seeking to capture characters, but life. The charact 
serve her often very well; but when they don’t, an em; 


house in the Hebrides, or a mark on the wall will do 
at any moment of his surprising career is no more alive than 
his historic house, where “the light airs which forever moved 
about the galleries stirred the blue and green arras, so that 
it looked as if the huntsmen were riding and Daphne were 
flying.” Yet life escapes after all. When Orlando’s lover 
swoops down in his plane on the last page, there 
over his head a single wild bird. “The wild goose,” cries 
Orlando. The wild goose that had haunted her ever since she 
was a child. “There flies the wild goose. It flies past the 
window out to sea... . I’ve seen it here, there, there, England 
Persia, Italy . .. always it flies out to sea, and always I fling 
after it words like nets, which shrivel as I have seen nets 
shrivel, drawn on deck with only seaweed in them. And some 
times there is an inch of silver—six words—in the bottom of 
the net. ... But never the great fish who lives in the coral 
groves.” There is much more than an inch of silver in the net 
Mrs. Woolf draws in, and the seaweed comes from the gardens 
of Poseidon, or from those enchanted frozen depths where 
during the Great Frost in England shoals of eels lay motion 
less in a trance, and the old bumboat woman sat with her 
apples in her lap, ready to serve her customers, and only a 
blueness about her lips hinted the truth. 

What can one say of such a book, except that its fantasy 
is delicious, its poetry exquisite, and that the images into 
which its scholarship is distilled make one often catch one’s 
breath with delight? One could solemnly explain that such 
and such an image—say the ice floes, with their fantastic human 
cargo, carried out to sea on the turbulent yellow flood that 
followed the Great Frost—meant this and that about Eliza 
bethan life and letters. Better do as Mrs. Woolf does when 
Mr. Pope is pleased to be witty in a salon: “the little gentleman 
said. He said next. He said finally,” with a footnote that 
these sayings are too well-known to require repetition. Let 
all the changes that the long-lived Orlando witnessed be sug- 
gested by the lovely image: “High battlements of thought, 
habits that seemed durable as stone, went down like shadows 
at the touch of another mind, and left a naked sky and fresh 
stars twinkling in it.” 

Exploring the stream of consciousness is still the salient 
feature of Mrs. Woolf’s technique. But Orlando has hundreds 
of Mrs. Dalloway’s moments; Jacob’s room has become a man- 
sion of a thousand chambers; and the river up which Rachel 
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drifted is the stream of English life and thought for three 
centuries and more. Orlando experiences almost everything 
but birth and death—unless you cal! his change of sex birth 
or death: love, happy and defeated; desire for fame, disillu- 
sionment that turns him from men to dogs and nature; ambas- 
sadorial splendors; profound meditations on his high hill where 
the oak tree stood about which he wrote his secular poem; the 
joy of creating material beauty all about him, the urge to 
seek the strange and exotic, and the yearning to come home 
again; pleasure in the society of wits and relief in the honest 
company of prostitutes; the thrill of being a man and pur- 
suing, and of being a woman and refusing and vielding; the 
comfort of black silk knee-breeches, and also—but no, there 
was no comfort for Orlando in Victorian crinolines. For it 
was then that she found it difficult to become one with the 
spirit of the age, though she did, passing Buckingham Palace 
one day, become blushingly aware of the masculine dress she 
had been amusing herself in, and fled home, to wrap herself 
in a damask bed quilt and sit down to a dish of muffins. 
DOROTHY BREWSTER 


a) bd | . 
I'ustian—Not Faustian 
My First Two Thousand Years: The Autobiography of The 
Wandering Jew. By George Sylvester Viereck and Paul 
Eldridge. Macaulay Company. $2.50. 
F all the legends which have fascinated humanity there 
() is perhaps none which gives more scope for the creative 
imagination than that of the Wandering Jew. For pre 
cisely that reason it can be expected to prove the most treach- 
erous to any artist who is not absolutely of the first rank. If 
it is treated at all with historical realism, it presents the most 
delicate problem of selection. It is fundamentally a Faustian 
theme complicated all the more by the time element. But if 
even Goethe made himself a little absurd in translating Faust’s 
superhuman ambition to comprehend the whole of human des- 
tiny largely in terms of one Teutonic maiden, it is surely not 
to improve matters to add a thousand and one additional 
maidens including Hindu, Mohammedan, and Chinese. 

It is exactly this, however, that the ambitious George 
Sylvester Viereck and Paul Eldridge have seen fit to do in pur- 
suing the autobiography of Isaac Laquedem. The adventures 
of the Wandering Jew, covering the last two thousand years of 
world history, taken all in all, are supposed to constitute what 
the authors in the persons of their puppets call “the erotic in- 
terpretation of history.” The method used to precipitate the 
story is to have the Wandering Jew stray into an old abbey in 
Greece where he is made to reveal his secrets in the course 
of a lengthy psychoanalysis conducted by some scientists who 
happen to have taken refuge there. And, assert the authors 
modestly, “Laquedem’s analysis constitutes a complete mental 
chart of civilized men.” May one be so rude, however, as to 
refuse to take “the erotic interpretation of history” to mean 
that all the history of Western Europe is to be explained by the 
exigencies of the Wandering Jew’s jousts damour? He has 
two thousand years hanging heavy on his hands, and naturally 
a girl is ruined in almost every chapter. One needs an adding 
machine to keep track of them all. “Unendurable pleasure in- 
definitely prolonged” can be too much of a good thing. Nor is 
the “complete mental chart of civilized man” supplied by show- 
ing Nero fiddling while Rome burns, or Charlemagne in the 
throes of rheumatism, or Luther in the act of gulping a seidel 
of beer. Mr. Edgar B. Davis, angel of “The Ladder,” will no 
doubt be interested to learn that many of the characters, his- 
torical and unhistorical, appear in many reincarnations. The 
halfpenny cynicism in which the authors revel is of the type 
which results from a protracted adolescence. 

The greatest mystery of it all is that the authors, if not 
the book, come commended, however guardedly, by no less per- 


sons than Sigmund Freud, George Bernard Shaw, and Havel, k 
Ellis. We hear that they have worked for over a decade upor 
the present opus but we nevertheless think that it has bec» 
prematurely published. We shall continue to prefer our Eugenp 
Sue with all his faults. The first two thousand years seem ty 
be the hardest. WILLIAM SEAGLE 


A Black Epic 


Touscaint L’Ouverture. By Leslie Pinckney Hill. 
pher Publishing House. Boston. 
[’ is subtitled “a dramatic history.” Its form is blank verse. 


The Christ 


with occasional rhymed and prose passages uttered by t}y 

Haitian and French characters of “a drama not intended 
for the modern stage.” In his foreword Mr. Hill reveals his 
purpose to refute the error taught Negro youth “that the bi: 
race has no great traditions, no characters of world importance 
no record of substantial contribution to civilization.” “The 
withering moral effects of this teaching,” he says, “can hardly; 
be computed.” 

In selecting L’Ouverture as his subject the author calls at- 
tention to the very considerable achievement of the father of 
Haitian liberty and its larger part in the independence of the 
New World. And he casts Toussaint (to whom Wendell Phil- 
lips assigned a place in history above Washington) in a gigan- 
tic mold, in the grand manner of opera and pageant. In conse- 
quence a certain classical unrealism is found in the lofty 
sentiments and language which flow from the hero’s lips, as 
when he is made to say: 


... but this fox 
Demurred, and piled a Pelion of affront 
Upon an Ossa of disloyalty. 


The influence of Racine is clearly noticeable—and of 
Shakespeare, in such typical passages as this: 
TOUSSAINT (... in dreamy soliloquy) 


To be a leader! What is that to be? 

To stand between a people and their foes 
And earn suspicion for a recompense; 

To care for men more than they care themselves; 
To keep a clear discriminating mind 
Between the better counsel and the best; 
To be a judge of men, that none may rank 
In estimation higher than his worth, 

Nor fail of scope to prove his quality; 
To search the motive that explains the act 
Before it is accounted good or bad; 

To trust a man, and yet not be dismayed 
To find him faithless, going on again 

To trust another; to build failure up 
Into the tedious structure of success; 


The witches in “Macbeth” clearly inspired this rendering of 


the incantations of the voodoo conjure women: 


Take this talisman—a skin 

Of the plantain: here within 

We have wrapped in fleecy cotton 
Charms of wonder, rank and rotten— 
Henbane, hyssop, cactus needles, 

Seven sorts of sharded beetles, 

The tail of a lizard, the dung of a goat, 
A slice of the iguana’s throat, 

Sweat from thirteen quadrupeds 

And hair from seven human heads. 


Yet one must not gather that Leslie Hill’s “Toussaint 
It has a dignity, 


L’Ouverture” is a miscellany of adaptations. 
a majesty, and a unity all its own. Whatever its technical forn 
it is an epic. 
of the colored race, with new vividness and coherence. 
ERNEST GRUFNING 





It endows the tragedy of Toussaint, of Haiti, 
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Books in Brief 


Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects. By Benjamin S. Kirsh. 
Central Book Company. 1928. 

The author’s training as Special Assistant to the United 
States Attorney in New York gives this book a direct value 
for lawyers representing trade associations. 
methods, interchange of patents, foreign trade and collective 
purchasing functions are discussed in a practical manner in 
‘he light of the confused state of the law. The Nation’s readers 
will regret the omission of discussion of the existing warfare 
between trade associations and trade unions. 


¥ ste +} 
Cost-accounting 


Bonnet and Shawl. 
$3.50. 

Mr. Guedalla writes in a milk-and-water Stracheyese that 
joes his six women less than justice. He is too brief, too in- 
sistently enigmatic and ironical, he will have his little joke if 
not at the expense of the women themselves then at that of 
their husbands. Each of the women described—Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, Catherine Gladstone, Mary Arnold, Mary Anne Dis- 
raeli, Emily Tennyson, and Emily Palmerston—was married 
to a sort of genius; as a result each had more than her share 
fthe seamy side of human relations. And the multiform char- 
acters that resulted—the strength, the nobility, the patience, the 
petty spite, the conniving, even the hypochondria—seem beyond 
Mr. Guedalla’s pen. 


By Phillip Guedalla. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Complete Works of Francois Villon. Translated with an 
Introduction and Notes by J. U. Nicolson. Illustrations 
by Alexander King. Two volumes. Covici, Friede. $20. 

Villon is very much in the air just now, and this new com- 

plete translation of his poems, including all the doubtful pieces 
that have ever been scraped together, is welcome. Mr. Nicolson, 
after an engaging introduction, gives us Villon both in the 
ld French and in his own English, so that we may follow 
him in his effort to render the famous vagabond in appropriate 
terms. The effect is most of the time gaily and delicately suc- 
essful; Mr. Nicclson’s stanzas have spirit and flavor, and in 
the case of the rougher poems his language is the most honestly 
bawdy that we have in connection with Villon in English. 


Pensées and Letters of Joseph Joubert. Translated with an 
Introduction by H. P. Collins. The Broadway Library 
of Eighteenth-Century French Literature. Brentano’s. $4. 

Joubert’s “Thoughts” are among the subtlest and most 
gently penetrating of their kind. Mr. Collins’s edition of them 
fills a definite need for those English readers who hitherto 
have known Joubert only through Matthew Arnold and others 
brought now and then in the nineteenth century under his spell. 
American Negro Folk-Songs. Harvard 

University Press. $5. 

Probably the most copious and fully annotated collection of 
its sort to date. Mr. White’s work comes as a climax to the 
labovs undertaken during the past decade or two for the pur- 
pose of recording the American Negro’s achievement—already, 
as Mr. White makes clear in his preface, a matter of history— 
in the creation of folk-poetry and music. This is a book for 
specialists, since only they could appreciate the fragmentary 
nature of many of the exhibits; for them it will prove invaluable. 


By Newman I. White. 





Famous Prize Fights. 

Company. $3. 

Mr. Farnol was hardly the man to tackle such a sordid 

subject as this. He visions the broad highway of pugilism as 

a pleasant path along which saunters a procession of impec- 

cable heroes, from Entellus to Dempsey. Nor is his sentimen- 
tality lessened by his twittering, chirpy style. 


By Jeffery Farnol. Little, Brown and 
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Did you know that — 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL’S first novel was rejected by 
Sinclair Lewis, then a publisher's reader, because the 
characters were “not good citizens or nice people” ? 

That THEopore Dreiser edited fashion magazines and 
wrote dime novel , 


That BEN Hee HT was an acrobat and Carl Sandl ig i 
milkman ? 

That Eucene O'NEILL, as a student, was kicked out of 
Princeton ? 

That the prosperous paint manufacturer who disappeared 
suddenly some years ago was Sherwood Anderson ? 


SIXTEEN AUTHORS 
TO ONE 


By DAVID KARSNER 


Illustrated by 


ESTHER M. MATTSSON 


Meet your favorite authors in their studios and at their 
firesides—and spend delightful evenings in chatty visit 
Mr. Karsner has given us intimate personal sketches—the 
human side of the lives and interests of these leading Ame 
ican story tellers. 
as one of gayety. 


A book of depth and dignity as well 


These personal glimpses into the heretofore unknown and 
untold facts about the men who write our books are intensely 
interesting to all who read. SIXTEEN AUTHORS TO 
ONE, by David Karsner, brings you sixteen absorbing 


sketches of the following famous writers: 
THEODORE DREISER 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 
BCOTH TARKINGTON 
EUGENE O’NEILL 
EDGAR LEE MASTERS 
CARL SANDBURG 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
CLARENCE DARROW 
WILL DURANT 
BEN HECHT 
KONRAD BERCOVICI 
UPTON SINCLAIR 
WILL ROGERS 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 

Typographically this book is a gem. It is beautifully 


printed, bound and illustrated. An ideal Chritmas gift 
for your own self as well as your friends. 290 pages. 


At All Booksellers, $2.50 
By mail $2.60 
LEWIS COPELAND CO. 


119 West 57th Street New York, ™. Y. 
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her individual dances being her “Papillon,” which s} 
danced many times before but which, for gaiety and grace. 
tinues to rank with the loveliest of lyrical dancing, y: 
chief artistic interest is in group expression. Here he 
resembles that of Mary Wigman in Germany, though \. 
Humphrey has never seen this dancer. The most distingu 
and the most complex display of group design was in Miss Hy 
phrey’s “Color Harmony,” the music for which was espe 
written and orchestrated by Clifford Vaughan. Three . 
red, green, and purple, represented by three groups, da; 
their color mood, and the conflict was harmonized, in the 
by white (danced by Mr. Weidman) which absorbed the 
ring hues. The intellectual idea was just sufficient to ¢ 
kind of meaning, but the moving arrangements of the t 
groups to the music allowed beautiful threaded mass effec: 
The most experimental venture of the evening wa 
“Water Study” by the ensemble, unaccompanied by musi 
few years ago while still a pupil of Miss St. Denis, Do: 
Humphrey arranged a design without music. But in this, 
she admits, her conception was wrong and the effect not 
of a finished whole, but merely of a composition from whic! 
music had been lost. Her new “Water Study” stands a 
In this choreography Miss Humphrey has pictured water 


The Dance 


Doris Humphrey and Others 


LREADY, early in the season as it is, two or three dance 
A recitals are filling as many theaters every Sunday night. 
Last year there were over sixty during the winter. It 
is a curious phenomenon, not yet fully explained. The per- 
formers insist on giving their programs against great odds. 
Though the vaudeville houses are open and unmolested, an or- 
ganization called the Sabbath League consistently invokes an 
ancient blue-law against these unprotected dancers and, unless 
they prove that part of the proceeds is destined for charity, 
the recitals are threatened by police raids. Hence recitals are 
financially a liability, in spite of packed houses. Some of the 
dancers are backed by rich friends, but most of them save 
money from teaching or a vaudeville tour or a musical-comedy 
engagement to buy the costumes, music, and theater for this 
single effort which will show the public what 
dancing, undefiled by comedy acrobatics and unrelated pirou- 
ettes, means to the artist. Since the theater is theirs only for 
the day, the entire rehearsing, particularly of the lights, must every flow, from the slow swell and ripple to the breaking hig 
be done during the eight hours before the opening curtain. As waves of foam. So exactly was the representation followed in 
a reward for his efforts (aside from the artistic satisfaction) the cooperative body movement that it was wonderful in it 
the dancer gets a tiny paragraph review in some of the Mon- The wave beat seemed to give it sufficient rhythm 


Sunday-night 


siniste 
There 


analogy. tee tes 


day morning papers, probably a photograph in the Sunday roto- 
gravure section (for dancers take far more interesting photo- 
graphs than actors), and, if the enterprising Broadway man- 
ager who may be in the audience sees a certain amount of tech- 
nique and not too much individuality, he may possibly get a 
future engagement in a show, which will help clear the deficit. 

Nevertheless the Sunday-night recitals persist, in some 
cases, in offering to the public sheer, gay or tragic, exquisite 
beauty of movement, ranging from that dancing which verges 
on pantomime—as in the work of Angna Enters, Agnes De 
Mille, Charles Weidman, and less inevitably Martha Graham— 
to pure dance design as with Michio Ito and Doris Humphrey. 

So far this seasen we have seen Benjamin Zemach of the 
Moscow Habima at the Yiddish Folk Theater with Ito assist- 
ing, Doris Niles’s elaborate production of ballet and Spanish 
dances, Grace Cornell in her American debut, Hasoutra, again 
with Ito’s help, and, most distinguished of all, Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman on October 28 at the Civic Repertory 
Theater. 

Doris Humphrey, though differing from both, belongs in the 
Isadora Duncan and Ruth St. Denis tradition. Their revolt 
from the stiff conventionality of ballet became known, more or 
less inaccurately, as “interpretive” dancing. It is a loose term 
indeed, for what dancer does not interpret? Even the despised 
ballerina translates a set musical score into movement. But 
by its constant use the word “interpretive” has come to de- 
scribe those dancers who use simple costumes which reveal 
body designs rather than conceal them; whose scenery de- 
tracts as little as possible from the projected choreography; 
whose ballet technique is well hidden if there is any at all; and 
who emphasize the flow of motion outward from the center of 
the body rather than extraneous muscular development of arms 
and legs. Motion is determined by the mood of the music, 
rather than by any pictorial or story-telling adaptation. The 
revolt arose from the despair these dancers felt in the lack 
of grace among the ballet-trained whose exacting technique led 
to hard crystallization in design, and its consequent inapplica- 
bility to natural human gesture. In spite of this, there is 
something to be said for ballet training (where else, for in- 
stance, is to be found the breath-taking defiance of space that 
the Russians know?) but it need not be said here in the face 
of the simple, fine beauties of Miss Humphrey’s performance. 

Though Miss Humphrey did some solo work, notable among 


suggest design beyond the mere imitation of nature, and t 
result was a thing of dramatic beauty. It was wholly succes 
ful. But whereas Miss Humphrey had in her first experimen: 
relied on music for her inspiration and basic design, so here she 
relies on natural phenomena to copy. Schematic movemer 
alone has not therefore been proved a created entity as yet; 
not yet wholly abstracted. In the recital which Miss Humphre: 
will give in the spring she plans to attempt pure abstrac: 
movement without musical or pictorial pattern. 

La Argentina, who came to us recently from abroad ani 
gave her first performance at the Town Hall on November 9 
suffered none of the disabilities and inconveniences related aboy 
—except the one misfortune that she had to dance in the Tow 
Hall, which is wreathed by the aura of too many political 
discussions to be the ideal theater of the dance. Her manager 
her costumes by Callot, her international publicity achieved for 
her an enthusiastic, boiled-shirt audience. If this is said 
with what may appear bitterness it is not meant in any way t 
slight her brilliant rendition of Spanish dancing, but only ou 
of sympathy for those native dancers whose worth is also high 
but whose path is less generously strewn with roses and chrys 
anthemums. 

Just as Callot, in the decorative costumes, based her inspira- 
tion on Spanish dress but deviated at will from the authentic, 
so Argentina confines her line and movement to the Spanish 
mold but translates them into her own forms. The two out- 
standing attributes of Spain’s dances—that high, proud bear- 
ing of the head and the use of castanets—she carries to per 
fection. Her castanets are not just clacking metronomes, but 
add music and mood to her dancing. Nevertheless these instrvu- 
ments mark the dance as Spanish, and personally I preferred 
Argentina in those compositions that were more universal ir 
appeal. In the Fire Dance from the ballet “El Amor Brujo, 
to music by de Falla, which was a rhythmic ritual for driv! 
away evil spirits, the primitive motions and emotional fervo' 
of Argentina exorcised the devils of traditional form and dress 
and one could hear the Santo Domingo Indians tramping 
their corn dance on the desert of New Mexico. In her peasant 
dance of the province of Toledo, particularized as it is in ti 
program, the gaucherie and will to gaiety were typical of tii 
peasant from anywhere. The exaggerated pantomime in t 
number was the one serious flaw in Argentina’s performance. 

RUTH PICKERING 
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Te production of “These Days” 


that it was ever allowed to come out at all. 


complished of our producers, 
sons for treating it like a real professional play; but what 


sinister 
There is, to begin with, a scene of a Pullman car in which 
the heroine is shown reading the American Mercury in order to 


W! 
financial feet but holds up the elopement until he has ex- 
tracted from the girl a satisfactory answer to the question 
“What is love?” no further 
he point of the play seemed directed against the insensibility 


vhole company to the morgue by way of giving them 


ul 
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Drama 
Amateur Night 


(Cort Theater) brings 
the reviewer face to face with one of those mild mys- 
the contemporary theater which leave him 
Before the innocuous little play has pro- 


teries of 
easantly puzzled. 


eeded very far upon its way he has already ceased to won- 
jer how it is going 


to come out in the end, but he has begun, 
the other hand, to ask himself repeatedly how it happens 
Mr. Hopkins, its 
nonsor, is one of the shrewdest as well as one of the most 
and doubtless he had his rea- 


they have been? Perhaps he did so in order to please 
e doting father or perhaps he had some other motive which 
es equal credit to the goodness of his heart, but he can 
rdly have believed either that it had any chance of success 
that it was good enough in itself to justify a financial] sac- 
e in the interests of art. 
“Boarding School Girls. By One of Them” would be a far 
comprehensive and descriptive title than that faintly 
appellation, “These Days,” which the comedy bears. 


gees the fact that she is much more than the fluffy-headed 
» thing one might mistake her for. This scene is followed 


by “ae (quite the best of the play) which introduce us to 
the secrets of Miss Van Alstyne’s select finishing school for 
rirls where the Mercury-reading heroine eludes the watchful- 
ness Of the presiding dragon and flies through the window 


1 her own true love—a young man who attributes his con- 


picuous and romantic daring to the fact that his father was 
in actor. 


Since this young man is a really nice young man 
» not only stipulates that they shall stand on their own 
trouble was to be expected and 


f boarding-school mistresses. But the third and last act are 


aid in a hotel on the Riviera, and this is where “these days” 


me in. It seems that the heroine had been suffering all along 


from the corrupting effects of a too lavish upbringing as well 


s from the defects of the finishing-school atmosphere. And 
ere we find her being very hectic in very fast company. It 


sems further that she has left her husband (the divorce is 
lelivered by mail in the midst of the scene), and in hyster- 


‘ally scornful tones she is telling them all what a joke it is 


that for a year she was content to live on fifty-dollar dresses 


nd love. 
Now, if the early scenes are realistic enough to suggest 


that the author had been in a boarding school this last act is 


bsurd enough to prove further that she has only recently left 

There is a decadent young man who proposes to take the 
a wicked 
rill, there is a dramatic moment when the heroine dashes a 


hampagne glass to the floor, and there are all sorts of lurid 


uches which can have come only from Michael Arlen at his 
est or Somerset Maugham at his worst. Of course, everything 
ns out well in the end and the curtain goes down upon our 
ine as she is sending a cable to the actor’s son, but not 
til a schoolgirl’s idea of the dregs of life has been drained 
» the last bitter drop. There are touches of observation in 
These Days” and there is some real though distant promise, 


ut to produce a play so obviously immature on the profes- 
nal stage is to do a very doubtful kindness to the author. 
liss Clugston—for such is the young lady’s name—seems capa- 
may have 


of recording what she has seen, but though she 








Do You Really Know 
What Happens 


WHEN YOU DIE? 


You LOWER ONES WHO HAVE GONE BEYOND? 
Do you know what Science has Actually 
Discovered of the Spiritual Worlds 
Here is a book with a wonderful message for you 
because it tells what has REALLY been demonstrated 
concerning LIFE beyond “physical death.” 


“THE GREAT KNOWN” 

By J. E. Richardson, TK (Harmoni 

A book of vital interest to YOU if you are secking 
FACTS about the Life to Come—if you have loved ones 

who have passed beyond. 33 Chapters, including fasci 

nating, up-to-date, reliable information on such matters 

as: WHEN DEATH BEGINS and ENDS—is it 

DEATH or SUSPENDED ANIMATION? SOUL and 

SEX in the Spiritual World; Peychic Effects of SUI 


Ser ics) 





CIDE; Spiritual Communication; Spiritual Penalties; 
Spiritual Education; Spiritual Wars; Dreams and 
Prophecies; CREMATION; HELL and many other 
KNOWN and PROVEN FACTS. 384 pages; 54 x 8% 
inches; cloth bound; gold die stamped. 
Examine [t Free 
Mail Coupon; the book will be sent at once. Read 


it 5 days. If you find it vitally interesting and inspir- | 
ing, send only $3. Otherwise return the book. Use 
Coupon RIGHT NOW. 


Pioneer Press, Publishers, Dept. 24-W, Hollywood, Cal. 


Please send me a copy of “THE GREAT KNOWN,” by J. E. Rick- 
—— TK, on approval I agree to send $8 or return the book In 
days 
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YOU WILL ALSO AGREE! 


True worth stands the test of changing times and 
public tastes. 

Making its first 
Guardian has been the 
opinion for more than a century. 


The Manchester Guardian 


appearance in 1821, The 
unfailing buttress for sane public 


WEEKLY 

is published especially for overseas readers to give week 
by week in a concise form the ne of the news, review 
and opinions of the Manchester Guardian Daily 

It is a storehouse of information on internation is politics, 
European trends of thought, current English literature, 
and cultural developments the world ove: 

The intellectually inclined in more than sixty countries 
depend on The Manchester Guardian Weekly to keep 
them furnished with reliable information on all impor- 


tant world happenings and to keep their viewpoint on 
vital affairs clear and unprejudiced. 
ee ae OOO ee eee 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
222 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $3.00 for which send THE MAN- 
CHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to the below address. 
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paid a well-chaperoned visit to the céte d‘azure it is evident that 


she has observed the wicked only from a safe distance. 

The Sixty-third Street Theater (renamed the Coburn in 
honor of its present occupants) is now housing a revival of 
“The Yellow Jacket,” that phenomenal pseudo-Oriental fantasy 
which was first produced sixteen years ago and has outlived 
every other American play of its time so far as contemporary 
stage possibilities are concerned. A sort of American “Turan- 
dot” it appeals to the spectator—now through the inherent 
charm of a simple fairy tale and now through the humor of 
its gentle burlesque upon the stage conventions of the Chinese. 
Certain scenes like that supposed to take place in the pleasure- 


boat on the river achieve a real beauty and create an i!! 


iU8) 


by naively unrealistic methods; certain others are merely pleas. 
antly childish; but the piece, when produced as well as it ;. 


at the Coburn, 


theories have been deduced from its success, and it has be 


is unfailingly diverting. All sorts of solen, 


Dn 


used to prove that all serious realistic drama is damnable ap; 


that the theater should return to the frank make-believe of +} 
children’s playroom. 


The evidence is a little slender, par 


ticularly in view of the fact that “The Yellow Jacket” is ha); 
burlesque, but, happy accident though it is, there is no reago; 


why it should not go on amusing people for generations yet ; 
come. JOSEPH Woop Krutcx 
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Theatre Guild Productions 
MAJOR BARBARA 


Guild Theatre **t 524 St... Evs. 


Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 


8:30 Sharp. 
2:30 Sharp. 








Eugene O'Neill's play 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 


John Golden Theatre, West 58th Street 


EVES. ONLY, 5:30 SHARP. Dinner Intermission 7:40 to 9 






































She Refused to Marry the Father of Her Baby 
CROSBY GAIGE presents The Comedy Hit 


“LITTLE ACCIDENT” 


From FLOYD DELL’S “AN UNMARRIED FATHER” 
“One of the few genuine hits of the season.”—-Evening World. 


“— a : 15th St. W. of B’way. Eves. 8:30 
MOROSCO THIEATRIC Mats. WED. and SAT. at 2:30 


' 236 W. LAST SUNDAY PERFORMANCE 
PLYMOUTH ba | ad LAST SUNDAY tH 


Nov. 25th at 8:30 P.M. 


The great Amer- Most imitated of 

ican mime.—WN.Y. choreomimes and 

Timea. = -. best.— 
er. 


New 
IN HER 
Premiere sé ry 9? Compositions 
of EPISODES In Dance Form 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ’S 
East or UNION SQUARE 


YIDDISH ART THEATRE ast or Union Square 
“KIDDUSH HASHEM” 


“OO OID, 


Saturday, Sunday Matinee and Evening. 
SPECIAL PERFORMANCES; Wednesday 
Nov. 28, Thursday, Thanksgiving Day, 











Tickets $1 to $3 





14TH STREET, 


Also Every Friday Evening 

Night, Thanksgiving Eve., 

Matinee and Evening. 

In preparation—MAURICE SCHWART7Z’S new version of 
“GOD, MAN AND DEVIL” 


English Synopsia Supplied. 


The Rand School of Social Science 


7 East 15th Street Alg. 3094 
JOHN MACY 


The American Spirit in Literature 
Mondays, 8:30 p.m., Nov. 26-Dec. 10 
AUGUST CLAESSENS 
Motives in Hun nan Conduct 
Thursdays 30 p.m., Nov. 
N. BRYLLION FAGIN 
American Life in Drama and Novel 
Saturdays, 2 p.m., Nov. 24-Dec. 22 








22-Dec 








LECTURES 


ANITA BLOCK 
Reader of Foreign Plays for the Theatre Guild 
December 5—In this lecture Anita Block will discuss the piay, 
“MAJOR BARBARA.” 
Wednesday Evening at 8:15 
Single Admission at Door $3.50 
LEW 1s GANNETT 
December 12—“China: The Most Important Country in the Work.” 
January 9—‘Russia: The Third Great Power.’ 
February 13—‘Europe: Looking Backward.” 
March 13—"‘Latin America: Colony or Culture?” 
April 10—Concluding Lecture. 
Wednesday Evenings at 8:15 
Single Admission at Door $.75 





MAX EASTMAN 
“The Russian Soul and the Bolsheviks.” 
Two Lectures, December 6, December 13. 
Thursday Evenings at 8:15 
Single Admission at Door $1.00 
Park Ave. 
and 34th St. 


New York 


| Fr Layyau: rag « {ss os” 
bis COMMUNTIY CHURCH City. 


For information apply 12 Park Avenue. 








Saturday Forum 


on 


Current Events 
2 P. M. 


Norman Thomas - - ° 
“What is Before Us?” 


Morris Hillquit- - - - - December 8 


“The Future of American Socialism.” 
Charles Edward Russeil - - December 15 
“Farm Relief and Political Bunk.” 
(No session Dec. 22) 


Harry F.Ward- - - - - December 29 
“Recent Changes in the Nature of Property.” 


December | 


Charles Solomon, Chairman 


Among Later Speakers: W. E. B. DuBois, Robt. 
Morss Lovett, J. H. Maurer, A. J. Muste, I. M. 
Rubinow, Louis Waldman. 


RAND SCHOOL 


7 East 15th Street Alg. 3094 


Admission 25 cents. 
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Ten Years of Austria’s 


Republic 


By KARL RENNER 


Vienna, October 31 
T= word “Austria” has two meanings for the world 






at large. For 400 years it meant a great World 

Power. From 1526 until 1918 it stood for the mighty 
empire on the Danube which was built up by the German 
princely House of Hapsburg out of the German Alpine coun- 
tries, the Lands of the Bohemian and of the Hungarian 
Crown; and for a time it included also northern Italy and 
apart of Poland. This great Power broke up in 1918 under 
the hammer-blows of the Allied armies. The Czechs, Hun- 
garians, Poles, and Jugoslavs formed their own states, and 
the inhabitants of the German Alpine districts on the Dan- 
ube (the original family property of the Counts and Grand 
Dukes of Hapsburg) were left high and dry, deserted by 
those who for four centuries had shared with them good 
and evil fortune. 

Not only was this country left overnight with no guid- 
ing hand and no future; it was flooded with disordered 
troops streaming back, horrified and bitterly angry, from the 
Italian front. What was to happen to these German prov- 
incees—what was to be the fate of their inhabitants? His- 
tory will one day record that only the Social-Democratic 
Labor Party did not lose its head, but found a way out of 
the chaos and took the lead. 

It was primarily owing to the impulse given by this 
party that on October 21 all German deputies of the old 
Austrian parliament assembled in Vienna and declared 
themselves to be a provisional representative body for the 
German parts of Austria—that is to say, repreSentative 
of “Deutschésterreich.” They decided to form its inhabi- 
tants into a separate state and to set up an independent gov- 
ernment. It was a revolutionary action; there was no al- 
ternative. The National Assembly formed a committee with 
full powers to draft a constitution. On November 12, 1918, 
the Constituent National Assembly adopted the provisional 
constitution, and declared that all the German lands of the 
old empire now formed the German-Austrian Republic. 

In this notable assembly sat also representatives of 
German South Tyro! and of the German territories of the 
present-day Czecho-Slovakia. These territories also by the 
free voice of the people declared their adherence to German 
Austria. Had the right of self-determination, as proclaimed 
by President Wilson, been allowed to have effect, these ter- 
ritories would today form part of Austria, which would 
have a population of at least 10,000,000. But German 
Austria, though only one-eighth of the old Danube mon- 
archy, was condemned by the Peace Conference of St. Ger- 
main in 1919 to bear alone the war guilt for the whole and 
(what was of much more evil effect) the war debts. South 
Tyrol was given to Italy and more than 3,000,000 Germans 
to Czecho-Slovakia, so that there remained only a tiny state 
of 6,000,000, nearly one-third of whom inhabit the capital, 
Vienna. Thus there was created a state form unfitted to 
live at all, with a capital—the fourth largest in Europe— 
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having practically no economic hinterland. ‘The frontiers 
are drawn at thirty miles distant from this capital! It is 
precisely as though Paris with a few neighboring depart- 
ments were to be cut out of France, deprived of access to 
the sea, surrounded with high customs walls, and declared 
to be an independent state. The country thus created was 
forbidden in the Treaty of St. Germain to unite with the 
other Germans of Europe in a common state, despite the 
fact that for centuries Vienna herself was the capital of 
the empire of the Germans. 

All the greater difficulties with which the Austrian Re- 
public has had to contend during these ten years can be 
traced back to these unhappy provisions of the Treaty of 
St. Germain. At the foundation of the Republic on Novem- 
ber 12, 1918, the Constituent National Assembly declared 
unanimously: “German-Austria is a part of the German 
Republic.” Union with Germany was immediately adopted 
as the national program. It was not national chauvinism 
which led the Social-Democratic Labor Party to put forward 
the demand for union, but the knowledge that Austria could 
not and cannot exist by herself. But such anxieties were 
simply brushed aside at St. Germain. 

During the first two years of its existence the republic 
(1918-1920) was governed by a coalition of Social Demo- 
crats and Christian Socialists. At the elections held in the 
autumn of 1920 the Social-Democratic representation was 
weakened and the Christian Socialists secured a majority. 
From 1920 until today, eight years, the country has been 
ruled by the bourgeois party bloc, headed by the Christian 
Socialist Party and its leader, the priest Ignaz Seipel. This 
bloc secured the majority—though on each occasion a 
smaller one—at the two elections of 1924 and 1927. The 
bourgeois bloc government was at the start strongly in- 
fluenced by monarchist propaganda and by the neighboring 
country of Hungary, where the throne was upheld and re- 
served for the Hapsburgs. Bit by bit, however, the republi- 
can idea has grown stronger and today predominates in 
bourgeois circles also. 

The terms of the St. Germain peace were ratified in 
1919 by the Coalition Government. From 1920 onward 
the bourgeois bloc has been solely responsible for foreign 
policy. Austria entered the League of Nations and through 
the mediation of Geneva the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Seipel, 
secured the so-called League loan for the rehabilitation of 
the state finances and the stabilization of the currency. 
For five years the country has had the benefit of the stable 
Schilling currency, though it has never obtained relief from 
the general economic crisis. Many factories still stand idle 
—the number of unemployed is, for so small a country, sim- 
ply terrifying. Still is the country shaken by social crisis 
following social crisis. 

Despite this economic depression, the Social-Demo- 
cratic Labor Party in Austria has managed to keep the 
workers uninfluenced by Communist propaganda. Bolshe- 
vism found no soil to grow in Austria. Nevertheless, Fas- 
cist movements have arisen of recent years under the in- 
fluence of the Italian neighbor, their leaders fired by the 
example of Mussolini. Heavy industry has equipped from 
its financial resources armed bands which threaten the 
working-classes and seek to sweep away the social-welfare 
measures created by the Social Democrats and to abolish 
democratic government in order to replace it by an abso- 
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lutist regime. The working-classes have prepared for re- 
sistance and have formed a body which, if unarmed, is of a 
semi-military character for the protection of the republic 
—the Republikanische Schutzbund (Republican Defense 
Corps). There have been frequent collisions between the 
two formations, and again and again have workers been 
shot down by the Fascists. When, in July, 1927, the courts 
acquitted the Fascist murderers of Schattendorf, there was 
an entirely spontaneous and unexpected outburst on the 
part of the working people of Vienna, who marched into the 
Inner City, surrounded the Palace of Justice, and could not 
be persuaded even by the Social-Democratic leaders to with- 
draw. When the Palace of Justice was set alight, the police 
came into action and shot dead nearly a hundred of the 
demonstrators. 

The events of July 15 stirred up the passions of all 
parties. The Fascist formations were strengthened, and 
the Republikanische Schutzbund also received fresh re- 
cruits, since the working classes are resolved to defend the 
republic by every possible means from the counter-revolu- 
tion. The government of the priest Seipel has avoided tak- 
ing any action which might have modified the differences 
between the two groups. Thus it was that on October 7 
last the two formations marched out in full force and it was 
only as the result of the most extraordinary precautions 
that a clash was avoided. 

The Austrian Republic celebrates on November 12 the 
tenth anniversary of its creation, although the grave prob- 
lems which beset it remain unsolved. Its economic exis- 
tence is still problematical, the future of the state uncer- 
tain, enforced independence the great hindrance to union 
with Germany, and social peace endangered. At the moment 
all political parties are endeavoring to celebrate in peaceful 
accord the anniversary of the foundation of the republic, 
but this accord should deceive no one. Austria constitutes 
an unsolved problem of European politics. 


Austria—E;nter F'ascismo 
By G. E. R. GEDYE 


Vienna, October 31 


USTRIA constantly voices her need of publicity, but 
A owing to the lack of unity among her various prov- 

inces, rarely secures it in the measure she needs and 
deserves. The events at Wiener Neustadt, described in The 
Nation of October 24, certainly brought fulfilment to her 
desire for publicity, though in a peculiarly malicious form. 
So much so that after the event there was a certain amount 
of recrimination as to who was responsible for securing pub- 
licity in this undesired form. The Socialists pointed to the 
callousness toward Austria’s suddenly developed stream of 
tourist traffic shown by the Heimwehr (Fascists), who in- 
sisted on marching 20,000 men from other provinces through 
the predominantly Socialist industrial town of Wiener Neu- 
stadt, a bare thirty miles from the capital. Certainly nerv- 
ous guests left in shoals, and, remembering that during the 
riots of July 15, 1927, visitors were isolated for four days 
in Vienna and that American visitors missed their boats, 
one cannot consider a premature departure on the days pre- 
ceding the Wiener Neustadt demonstration as other than a 
wise precaution. Newspapers of the Right which had done 
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as much as anyone to create panic by loud demands for }), 
military contingents to go to Wiener Neustadt, and also ¢,, 
Vienna to be well guarded by troops and police, suddey! 
discovered after the event that all the alarm had bern 
Socialist maneuver to force the hands of the Governmey 
Reproaches were leveled at the heads of foreign newspape, 
correspondents in Austria for “exaggerating” the danve;; 
by those who did not stop to consider where there coy); 
have been room for further exaggerating the perils 
situation which induced Herr Vaugoin, the Minister f 
War, to move to Wiener Neustadt nearly one-third of th: 
Austrian army, including artillery detachments, in orde; 
that both Socialists and Fascists might shake their fists 
at one another at the public expense across a barrier forme} 
of the public forces. 

Austria is to be congratulated on having escaped t! 
threatened explosion on this occasion, but en passant on), 
one need not waste much breath on congratulations over th: 
escape from a peril which ought never to have arisen. The 
danger was at last brought home to Austria when from vari- 
ous quarters abroad, which are never other than well-inten- 
tioned toward this generally popular little nation, came veiled 
or open warnings that a country whose Government was wn- 
able or unwilling to prevent so lamentable an exhibition and 
so purposeless a waste of money as the Fascist-Socialist 
marching and counter-marching in Wiener Neustadt of- 
fered no very tempting security to the foreign investor. The 
warning was certainly kindly in intent but quite naturally 
was received with resentment by the Viennese, who, as Her- 
mann Bahr, that merciless psychoanalyst of his countrymen 
wrote, “meekly accepts everything unless anyone tries to 
help him. Then, indeed, he defends himself.” 

What is the nature of this Heimwehr force which has 
suddenly written its title across the front pages of the 
world’s newspapers and has procured for Austria the same 
undesirable publicity which the July riots obtained for her 
last year? Sometimes it is described by a literal transla- 
tion of its title as “Home Defense Corps.” A statement 
issued to the foreign press to the effect that the Heimwehr 
“had never been intended for use against foreign countries” 
emphasizes the looseness of the translated title as a descrip- 
tion of the force. Strictly speaking, however, the com- 
muniqué was inaccurate, since the Heimwehr originated in 
many parts (Carinthia, Styria, and Lower Austria, for ex- 
ample) as a “Home Defense Corps” to resist the Sloven¢ 
and Hungarian invaders after the war. But that aspect of 
the force has long ceased to have any meaning. It is now 
an internal weapon designed purely for use by Austrians 
against Austrians. 

I have heard objections raised to the application of the 
term “Fascist” to the Heimwehr. Though obviously not 
literally accurate, I think that the word suggests to Anglo- 
Saxon readers at any rate something very close to what th: 
Heimwehr really means. Much could be said of the probable 
reluctance of some of its supporters to see Austria placed 
under such a regime as that of Signor Mussolini, but th: 
touchstone is that the Heimwehr is an extra-parliamentary 
political weapon. It would meet with the unqualified ap- 
proval of Signor Mussolini, the Ku Klux Klan, and the Duke 
of Northumberland; it must be condemned by every believe: 
in parliamentary methods—or, as its supporters here and 
abroad would put it, by everyone who makes a fetish of the 
ballot-box. Some of the Fascists will assure you that the) 
are not opposed to the working-classes, that they do not 
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Nov. 28, 1928] 


SS ————————————— 


EDWARD I. EDWARDS, U. S. Senator (N. J.), says:— 


“Anyone who supports the Anti-Saloon 
League is a bigot or a damned fool” 


Corrupt, brutal, hypocritical, vicious—the Anti-Saloon League bludgeons presidents, judges, 


+ 


In November cabinet members and presidential nominees of both parties into compliance with its sinister aims, 

PLAIN TALK according to Senator Edwards. His amazing revelations may, conceivably, affeot the balance of 

Just Out! the coming election. What can be done? Every intelligent voter must learn the facts from Sen- 
ator Edwards’ authoritative article in November Plain Talk. 


GEORGE DORSEY (author of ‘‘Why We Behave’) says:— 


“There is no such thing as racial culture 
or a Nordic Civilization” 


Is there such a thing as race? How much does heredity count for? Is alleged Nordic 


























In November supremacy a groundless philosophy? 
PLAIN TALK Who writes more convincingly, instructively, entertainingly than George Dorsey when he deals 
Just Out! with human behavior? 
In November Plain Talk, Mr. Dorsey establishes more firmly his stand on the Hered 
Environment debate, begun in “Why We Behave Like Human Beings.” 





LINCOLN STEFFENS (world-famed political authority) Sa@ys:— 


“Business Ethics Are Immoral in 
EARS Politics’’ 









In November Mr. Steffens explains that a scoundrel need only be charming to disarm all enemi i. In the 
PLAIN TALK course of a delightful true story of American politics, in November Plain Talk, Mr. Steffens 
, Just Out! makes many astute observations such as the heading of this paragraph. To learn how city politics 







work, read “Getting Old Bill Devery.”’ 


New Things to Think About 


WHAT IS PLAIN TALK? 

PLAIN TALK (now in its second 
year) is a magazine of candor. Here 
its distinguished contributors tell the 
unrepressed truth. Darrow is giver 
unbridled rein here—as are Keyser 
ling, Ludwig, Bromfield, General 
Mitchell and dozens more of the 
world’s leading aggressives 

If you like your facts raw; if you 
like to read uncensored revelations and 
exposures of our foolish conventions, 
read Plain Talk regularly every month. 











































Of Interest to Women 
November Plain Talk presents the last 
word on several intimate topics of special 
importance to women. Every woman will 
be intensely interested in: “Fashion Buy- 
ing in Paris,” “The Ladies Run Religion,” 
“And We Marry These Women!” “Can 
Women Beat Matrimony?” “Hymenology,” 
by valued contributors and “Freedom for 
Women,” by Plain Talk’s Editor. 

































Special Get-Acquainted Offer 


Plain Talk is 35c at all News Stands. 
Get it now and read the Edwards art! 
cle. To make sure of having Neu 
Things to Think About all winter, fill 
in, tear out and mail this bargain 
coupon TODAY! 






Additional November Contents 

In addition to Senator Edwards’ merci- 
less exposure of the Anti-Saloon League and 
the other articles of vital importance men- 
tioned above, Plain Talk offers the follow- 
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The High Cost of Dying......Stephen G. Clow PLAIN TALK, Inc. “9 
Once in the Ozarks.......... Agnes Holmquist 225 Varick Street, New pa N. Y. 
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desire to paralyze socialism, that they only wish to break 
what they call the “Red Dictatorship” in Vienna. The truth 
is that the Heimwehr is largely an expression of im- 
patience at the toughness of the Socialists’ resistance to all 
attempts to weaken their power, which has often been 
abused but was indubitably acquired and is maintained 
through the ballot-box. 

No complaints about an alleged system of rewards for 
party faith in the allotment of municipal ports, no allega- 
tions of “conscience-pressure” (Gewissenszwang) can alter 
this fact. The forces behind the Heimwehr are many, and 
powerful. Austrian particularism, the dislike of the prov- 
inces for the capital, of the peasant for the townsman, of 
the devout Catholic for the Social Democrat, who the priest 
tells him is Anti-Christ—these furnish the nucleus. The 
assiduously propagated legend of a great “Bolshevist-plot” 
having been at the back of the rioting of July, 1927, gave 
the spur to the revival of the Heimwehr. Austrian indus- 
try, seeing a chance to curb the power of the “Red” trade 
unions in the factories and to build up an anti-strike force, 
made a special levy among employers to provide the Heim- 
wehr with ample funds. The malcontents with the Republic 
—the young men of the professional, semi-professional, and 
official classes—deprived of their prospects of a career since 
the collapse of the monarchy, rushed to the “colors.”” The 
anti-Semites fell into line—indeed, they and the class last 
mentioned are largely identical, for as the corresponding 
social orders do in Germany, they allude to Austria as the 
“Juden Republik” and attribute all the sufferings conse- 
quent on defeat and dismemberment to the same cause to 
which their ancestors in the days of Margarethe Maultasch, 
“the Ugly Duchess,” attributed the plague—to the Jew. 

The Heimwehr cannot be considered the army of the 
bourgeoisie in the sense in which the Republikanische 
Schutzbund, the Republican Guard, is the army of the So- 
cialists, largely because of its anti-Semitic character. The 
big bourgeois-Jewish section of the population of Vienna 
has, indeed, been glad to use the name of “Heimwehr” as a 
threat to scare the Socialists, but the revelation that the 
notorious German Fascist leader, Major Waldemar Pabst, 
was the moving spirit behind the Austrian Heimwehr came 
as an unpleasant shock to these people. This man’s con- 
nection with political assassinations and with the Kapp 
Putsch in Germany is undisputed; his attitude was simply 
that as the German Republic was the result of Jewish-born 
revolution, all attempts by any means to upset the Republic 
amounted to fighting on the side of dispossessed law and 
order. Such are the ideas which have been imported from 
the ultra-Nationalist German secret societies and the des- 
perate “Baltic troops” to inspire the Austrian Heimwehr. 
Obviously they must be unacceptable to many of the Chris- 
tian Socialist Party with its backing of Jewish bankers. 
These little suspected that behind the eminently respectable, 
if somewhat bombastic person of Dr. Steidle, the official 
head of the Heimwehr, was concealed (under a false name) 
this German Nationalist desperado, until the Socialists pub- 
lished a number of extracts from their own secret dossiers 
concerning the Heimwehr at the time of Wiener Neustadt. 

Does the Heimwehr contemplate ‘‘a march on Vienna”? 
I do not see how any reasonable person can doubt that at 
least they envisage the possibility of this, for Dr. Steidle 
himself has threatened something of the sort in far clearer 
terms than ever Mussolini employed to prophesy the “March 
on Rome.” If they do not, wherefore the hidden stores of 


rT; 


rifles, machine-guns, and howitzers? Wherefore the steaq 
rifle practice and machine-gun practice of which any: ee 
with his ears open may often become aware during week. 
ends spent in quiet corners of the Austrian provinces? 
Wherefore the recent artillery rehearsal in Tyrol? 

With the example of Mussolini and the Vatican he. 
fore his eyes, it is impossible to believe that a great cler; 
statesman like Dr. Seipel wishes to place Fascism in eonty:) 
of Austria. Those who nicknamed him as “Austrichelie, 
and think of him as a quite remarkable Roman Catho! 
after the pattern of the great French cardinals, with th, 
interests of the Roman Catholic hierarchy always in viey 
are probably not far from understanding the man who has 
guided the destinies of the Austrian Republic almost cop. 
tinuously since its birth. If this is so, then Dr. Seipel need 
not be expected to cease using the Heimwehr as a usefy 
auxiliary in his fight against Social Democracy so long as 
he believes that he can advance his general policy by it 
aid. For that matter, if it would be possible for him t 
detach and use a section of the Social Democrats to crush 
the power of Dr. Otto Bauer, Dr. Seitz (the Mayor of 
Vienna), Dr. Julius Deutsch (the organizer of the Republi- 
kanische Schutzbund), and other of his principal opponents 
he would doubtless have no scruples about doing so. 

The Austrian Chancellor did not create the Austrian 
Fascist movement, but his action in the matter of Wiener 
Neustadt has given it such encouragement that one may 
perhaps, be permitted to employ the appropriate though 
well-worn simile of Frankenstein and his monster. Ho: 
long will the Heimwehr (which immediately after its re- 
birth in 1927 indulged in rebellious mutterings against the 
Chancellor) consent to remain a pawn on the Chancellor’: 
political chessboard? Major Waldemar Pabst does not give 
the impression that he will consent to become any man’: 
catspaw. From the official utterances of Heimwehr leaders. 
one can prove anything. At one moment they have spoken 
with the voice of the turtle, at another with the threatening 
growl of the tiger about to spring upon its prey: in their 
case, Vienna. Supposing they do spring without consulting 
the Chancellor, who can hold them in check? The officers 
of the army and the police are being taught that the enemy 
is to the left. Many of them are secret, some of them open 
sympathizers with the Heimwehr. 

The Social Democrats, as the Heimwehr and the Chan- 
cellor himself must know, are practically powerless in the 
moment that a Fascist coup d’etat is attempted. It is not 
merely a matter of inferior armament, though that is im- 
portant. You cannot conceal batteries of howitzers—ma- 
chine-guns and rifles only with difficulty—in a eity wher 
a vigilant police force is neglecting no chance of discovering 
and seizing them. It is a far more simple proposition tc 
conceal extensive stores of heavy armament in the remot: 
ravines of the Tyrolese, Styrian, and Carinthian Alps from 
a gendarmerie which, it may be suspected, can on occasion 
peer through its telescope with a casual eye. The Republi- 
kanische Schutzbund is well disciplined—that is to say, it 
stands under good trade-union discipline. The Heimwehr 
consists largely of ex-imperial officers and non-commissione¢ 
officers, ingrained with the iron discipline of a great army. 
But the real power of the Heimwehr, of course, is the power 
of blockade. The Socialists are in strength only in the 
cities, and the only city of importance on which they can 
count is the capital, Vienna. For their enemies te cut ¢com- 
munications and starve them into submission would be 
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child’s play compared with the alternative of the town- dulging in military marches. Then they must abandon the 


® bred Socialists pursuing their mountain-bred opponents into war which they have aroused since July 15 (the day of t} 
| the crannies of the Alps. The certainty that a Fascist coup Vienna riots) last year against the forces of the stut 
which was not immediately successful—and Vienna could police, gendarmerie, and arm; So long as I am not a 
byiously resist for a few days—would mean invasion and sured, not that the Socialists are not afraid, but that 
nartition of Austria will, one may imagine, act as a re- one need fear the Pt! I oe there will be no peace an 
straining force on the Heimwehr. But their ranks are per no disarmament in Austria 
meated with fanatics at least as irresponsible as the most It seems not unfair to treat this as a frank statem 
extreme Socialists. hy the Chancellor that he intends to retain the Heimwehz 
Meanwhile, the Chancellor has stated in the clearest as a reserve Weapon, ! niy until the 
possible terms that he is not prepared to accept the Social- and disarm their own militarized force, but until ! 
ist proposal for simultaneous disarmament and disbandment don their feud against the police (of a feud against 
of the illegal armies, both of the Left and of the Right, as army, I can find little trace), whom they : ize of br 
it stands. He insists on coupling with this a revision of t! in Vienna in July, 192 
powers of the trade unions in the workshops, and a ces It is deplorable that the bitter memories of that 
sation of the obstructionist tactics of the Socialists in Par- rible tragedy should be key ve as they are bv bot} 
liament. Unless the Socialists will agree to this, he intends Socialists and by their opponent l) i 
the Heimwehr parades to go on. onslaughts on Herr Schober, the Police President 
In his fighting speech to a party meeting on October and an ex-Chancellor ¢ e Republic, as a rr , 
23. the Chancellor, referring to the Socialist peace offer and derer by the Socialists, who rule the city, make ¢ 
to the so-called “Disarmament Conference” (what an opéra possible impression, for whatever else m a ' 
houffe, that such a thing should be needed in little Austria, Sestaliat alcentinns ac to the behavior of the nd Pay 
which could resist no invader, and what a tragedy that ina occasion, no one but the most fanatic partisan 1 
couple of sessions it should prove abortive and collapse), lieves that this gentleman is a lover of bloodshed. ‘Th 
Dr. Seipel said: ; ; . 
considerations, however, are really outside the scope of this 
The Socialists’ peace offer would have led to a more article, which seeks only to make clear the continued peril 


rapid success, did we not know them so well....I was 
certain that there would be no civil war in Austria on 
October 7... for the reason that I had determined to em- 
ploy the necessary number of police and gendarmes and of 
Herr Vaugoin’s troops. If the Socialists desire a real peace Party tactics while declining to consider the simple 
they must first of «il cease to be a party with a guard in- proposition of mutual disarmament. 


of the situation in Austria and the definite adoption by t 


Christian Socialist Party of the dangerous weapon of a 


Fascist-like militarized body to enforce a change of Socialis? 
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